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ERLAND HOUSE 
is about to disappear: a 
¥4 roadway will be opened tothe 
“2-1 Thames, and once more this 
important part of London 
will change its aspect, 
Charing-cross is as much 
the heart of the West End 
as the Bank is of the City, 
and every year the conges- 
tion of both is increased; 
for although the circum. 
ference of London continually 
enlarges, its centre remains 
stationary. That true Lon- 
doner, Dr. Johnson, was very 
partial to Fleet-street, but he 
was obliged to acknowledge 
that “the full tide of human 
existence is at Charing-cross.”’ 
This crowded centre of London 
life was once a village of the 
smallest dimensions, and existed 
long before the Eleanor Cross, to 
which it owes part of its name. 
In the middle of the thirteenth 
century there were two religious 
foundations at Charing, one being 
the hospital and convent of St. Mary Rouncival, 
which stood on the site of Northumberland 
House, and the other a hermitage, with a chapel 
dedicated to St. Catherine, which belonged to 
the see of Llandaff. In the year 1262 William 
de Radnor, Bishop of Llandaff, had leave from 
the king to lodge in the cloister of his hermitage 
at Charing whenever he came to London. This 
chapel was probably situated near the west end 
of the present National Gallery, for in 1821 ruins 
were discovered at the corner of Whitcomb- 
street (formerly Hedge-lane), and human bones 
were dug up among the ruins, so that it seems 
highly probable that these were the remains of 
the old cloister and its burial-ground. It was 
supposed by some that they were the ruins of 
the Mews burnt in 1534, but others believed the 
walls to be of greater antiquity than this. We 
do not know for certain where the body of Queen 
Eleanor rested when her faneral procession 
stopped at Che ring, but most probably it was at 
St. Mary’s Hospital. The stone cross, erected by 
Edward I. in honour of his beloved wife, stood 
in its commanding position near where the statue 
of Charles I. now stands, for 350 years. It was 
the handsomest of the series, and was com. 
menced in 1291, but was not completed until 
1294. Stow reports that there was once a mad- 
house in this neighbourhood, “ bat it was said 
that some time a king of England, not liking 
such a kind of people to remain so near his 
palace, caused them to be removed farther off, 
to Bethlem without Bishop-gate, of London, and 
to that hospital the said hospital by Charing- 
cross doth yet remain.” 

The Sutherland Plan of London in the Bod- 
leian Library (1543) shows Charing-cross as open 
Country, with a few buildings round about, such 
as the Royal Mews to the north, St. Martin’s 
Church to the east, St. Mary’s Hospital to the 
south, and Whitehall to the west. In Agas’s 
later view the houses leading to the river, the 
Mews, and Spring-gardens are all seen. St. 
Martin’s-lane has a few houses at the south end, 
but to the north it is thoroughly a country lane. 
Two excited men are figured in the highway, 


afterwards known as the Haymarket, both of 
which lanes lead up to the “ Waye to Redinge,” 
or the Piccadilly of to-day. On March 26, 1588, 
Francis Newell was examined at Standfordbury, 
co. Bedford, when he stated that he “had been 
hired by Edward Hatton, a miller, who keepeth 
the mill in the field near Charing-cross.” The 
cross was pulled down in 1647 by order of the 
House of Commons, and, according to Lilly, the 
astrologer, part of the stones were used to pave 
Whitehall, and some were converted into knife- 
hafts. In the “Perey Reliques” there is a 
ballad on the “tena of Charing-cross,” 
which commences,— 

“they ander about tng tome, 

Nor can find the way to Westminster, 

the end of the Bt cross is downe : 

At the end Strand, they make a stand, 


they are at a loss, 
say, that’s not the way,— 


Ani chalngs ty hats tthe 9 
The site of the old cross was made use of as a 
place of execution, and several of the regicides 
were put todeaththere. Pepys went, on October 
13th, 1660, to see Major-General Harrison 
hanged, drawn, and quartered ; and he wrote in 
his diary, ‘Thus it was my chance to see the 
king beheaded at Whitehall, and to see the first 
blood shed in revenge for the king at Charing- 
cross.” <A few days after this Thomas Scott, 
Gregory Clement, John Jones, Robert Scrope, 
‘and John Carew were executed on the same spot. 
Cromwell’s body was dug up, and his head was 
put on a pike and exposed at Charing-cross. 
This head is said to have been disposed of, and 
after passing through several hands it was 
offered for sale a few years ago to Mr. BR. G. 
Russell, sometime M.P. for Thirsk, who was a 
lineal descendant of Oliver, through his daughter 
Lady Rich. This use of Charing-cross was, 
however, no novelty, for on the 7th of January, 
1612, John Selman was executed there for a 
felony committed at Whitehall Chapel on Christ- 
mas Day. The pillory was also set up at Charing. 
cross, and James Nailor, a quaker, Titus Oates, 
and Edmund Carll were all pilloried at this 
place. As it is a central position it has been 
usual to read proclamations here ; and Pope 
alludes to this practice when he writes,— 
“ 
Me Lael pots 
The earliest public appearance of Panch in 
England was at Charing-cross, and in the over. 
seers’ books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields there 
are entries of payments made in 1666, 1667, and 
1668, by “ Punchinello, ye Itallian popet player, 
for his booth at Charing-cross,” and by “ Mons. 
Devone, for his play-house.” In an old ballad 
(Harl. MS., 7315), written in consequence of 
the delay in setting up King Charles’s statue, 
the site upon which it was to be erected is 
referred to, as the place where Punch’s pranks 
were once performed :— 


“ What can the mistry be why Chareing Crosse 
These five moneths continue Teil blinded with boards? 


Deare Wheeler, impart, wee are al! att a losse, 
Uniesse Punchinello is to be restor’d.” 


The equestrian statue of Charles I., by Hubert 
Le Sueur, was cast in 1633, in a spot of ground 
near St. Paul’s Church, Covent-garden, for Lord 
Treasurer Weston, afterwards Earl of Portland. 
In Carpenter’s “ Memoirs of Van Dyck” there 
is a copy of an undated memorandum to a 


between the Lord Treasurer and Le Sueur, “ for 
the casting of a horse in brasse, bigger than a 
great horse by a foot; and the figure of his 
Ma’ King Charles proportionable, fall six foot.” 
Weston intended to set up the statue in his 
gardens at Roehampton, and agreed that, “for 
the full finishing the same in copper, and setting 
it in the place where it is to stand, the soume of 
six hundred pounds,” should be paid to Le Suear. 
In consequence of the political troubles of the 





times, little care was taken of the statue when 


which diverges into Hedge lane, and the lane 








































serivener to prepare a draft of an agreement | room, 


it was finished, and the Parliament ordered it to 
be sold and broken to pieces. John Rivett, a 
brazier (apposite name), living near Holborn, 
bought the statue, but instead of destroying it 
he buried it underground, and produced some 
fragments of old brass in token of obedience. 
There is a popular tradition that Rivett made a 
large number of handles of knives and forks in 
brass, which he sold as portions of the broken 
statue. They were bought with great eagerness 
by the loyalists, from affection to their king, 
and by the Commonwealth people as a mark of 
triumph over their adversaries. Immediately 
after the Restoration, the Earl of Portland, on 
his discovery of the statue, appealed to the 
House of Lords for an order that it might be 
delivered to him. Rivett, the brazier, however, 
refused to pay any attention to the order, and 
the House took further proceedings, but he con- 
tinued to prove refractory. It was not until 
1674 that the statue was set up in its present 
position, when, according to Strype, it was pre- 
sented to the king by Rivett. The beautiful 
stone pedestal was the work of Grinling Gibbons. 
On April 14, 1810, the sword, buckler, and straps 
fell from the statue, and were picked up by one 
Moxon, a porter at the Golden Cross Hotel. 
They were fixed in their places again ; but when 
the Queen went to the City to open the Royal 
Exchange, the sword (which was a real rapier 
of the seventeenth century) was stolen, and a 
modern substitute had to be attached to the 
figure. 

There are two historical anecdotes connected 
with Charing-cross, which, although well known, 
ought to be noticed here. In Charles II.’s reign 
the coach of Sir Edward Seymour, the proud 
Speaker, broke down at this place, and he at 
once ordered the first gentleman’s coach to be 
stopped, so that he might be conveyed in proper 
style to the House of Commons. When the pro- 
prietor complained, he told him that it was more 
proper for him to walk the streets than the 
Speaker, and left him without further apology. 
About seventy years after this incident the poor 
old Scotch rebel, Lord Balmerino, when return- 
ing to the Tower after his trial, stopped the 
coach at Charing-cross in order to buy “ honey- 
blobs,” as the Scotch call gooseberries. Among 
the celebrated residents at Charing-cross must 
be included the dwellers in Northumberland 
House, of whom we gave some notice a short 
while ago. Sir Harry Vane the younger lived 
next door to Northumberland House, and the 
great Isaac Barrow died in “ mean lodgings at a 
sadler’s near Charing-cross ; an old, low, i!!-built 
house, which he had used for several years.” 
Rhodes, the bookseller, who had been formerly 
wardrobe-keeper at the Blackfriars Theatre, and 
in 1659 opened the Cockpit Theatre in Drury. 
lane, lived “at the Ship at Charing-cross.” 
Hartshorne-lane, at the end of which Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey had a house, from which he walked 
to his wood wharf, and where Ben Jonson lived 
as a child with his mother and her second hue- 
band, a master bricklayer, was rebuilt, and is 
now called Northumberland-street. Its earliest 
name was Christopher-alley. In Dodsley’s 
“London and its Environs,’ 1761, is the 
following entry :—“ Hartshorn-lane in the Strand, 
lately by Northumberland House, leading down 
from the Strand to the water-side, but it is now 
demolished, and a handsome street building in its 
which, it is said, will be called Northum- 
berland-street, from the present Earl of Nor- 
thumberland to whom it belongs.” 

Scotland-yard, although it leade into White- 
hall, strictly belongs to Charing-cross. It takes 
its name from the palace in which the kings of 
Scotland lodged when they came to do homage 
to the kings of England. Margaret, widow of 
James V. and sister of Henry VIIL, resided here 
for some time after the death of her husband. 
Scotland-yard was long the official residence of 
the surveyors of the works to the Crown. Inigo 
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Jones lived here, so did Sir John Denham, and 
so did Sir Christopher Wren. Sir John Vanbrugh 
designed and built himself a house here with 
geome of the ruins of Whitehall. The Queens 
Treasury belonging to Queen Caroline, consort 
of George II., was in Scotland-yard. This place 
formerly poseeased the privileges and immunities 
of a royal palace, and in consequence three- 
fourths of the inhabitants were in a state of 
insolvency. It is now the head-quarters of the 
metropolitan police, and its name has become & 
synonym for official order. 

Hungerford Hcuse was formerly one of the 
aristocratic mansions on the Thames, and be- 
longed to the noble family of Hungerford, of 
Farleigh Castle, in Wiltshire. The last of the 
race was Sir Edward Hungerford, surnamed the 
Spendthrift, who squandered an immense 
inheritance, and then determined to convert his 
London house into a market. A royal charter 
was granted to him for the purpose in 1681, and 
this fact was recorded by an inscription on & 
tablet undera niche in the front of the building, 
containing the bust of a man ina wig, usually 
supposed to be Sir E. Hungerford, but which was 
probably a likeness of Charles II. The upper 
floor was used for a schoolroom of St. Martin’s, 
and was subsequently engaged by a congregation 
of French Protestants. The market was never 
successful (Strype says, “it was baulk’d at the 
first’), and in 1824 it was reduced to a very low 
state. The first suggestion for a revival of the 
market originated with Sir T. Tyrwhitt in June, 
1824, and a model of the proposed buildings, 
designed by the late Mr. Chas. Fowler, was sub- 
mitted to George IV. in 1825. The scheme 
remained in abeyance for a time, but was revived 
in 1829. In 1831 the corner stone of the Dolphin 
tavern was laid, and the market was proceeded 
with under the direction of the architect. The 
new place was no more successful than its pre- 
decessor, partly on account of the opposition of 
its rival, Billingegate, and in one half-year the 
proprietors lost 36,0001. by the fish-market alone. 
It struggled on in a half-alive sort of way until 
the South Eastern Railway Company bought it up 
for their station. The name of Hungerford has 
now been annihilated, and the station, with a 
réprodaction of the old cross as a sign, is called 
instead,—Charing-cross. Old Hungerford Stairs 
and Causeway were one of the most frequented 
of the landing-places on the Thames, and pre- 
vioualy to the erection of Waterloo Bridge there 
was the ordinary ferry to the King’s Arms 
opposite and to the Watergate of Cuper’s 
Gardens. 

The King’s Mews, which stood on the site of 
the present National Gallery, was originally used 
for keeping the royal falcons,—it is said, as early 
as the reign of Richard II. In the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary, the Mews was rebuilt as 
stables for the royal horses, and thus the word 
that originally meant a place for confining hawks 
while they were mewing or monulting, has come 
to be applied to stabling. The Mews was rebuilt 
by Kent in 1732, and remained till 1830, when 
it was pulled down. Before the place was de- 
stroyed, Mr. Cross’s menagerie was exhibited 
here after he had left Exeter Change, and before 
he went to the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Next 
to the Mews was the Swan, a celebrated old 
tavern, which bas an interest for us on account 
of the anecdote told by Aubrey of Ben Jonson, 
Once when the poet was in the king’s presence, 
he rolled off the following grace :— 

** Our king and queen, the Lord God blesse, 

The Palsgrave and the Lady Besse ; 

And God blesse every living thing 

That lives and breathes and loves the king. 

God blesse the councill of estate, 

And Buckingham the fortunate, 

God blesse them all, and keep them 

And God blesse me, and God 
The king was anxious to know who Raph was, 
and Ben told him it was “the drawer at the 
Swanne Taverne, by Charing-crosse, who drew 
him good Canarie.” This joke was profitable to 
the poet, for the king was liberal enough to give 
him 1001, People pay better for being amused 
than instructed. 

The old church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
was built in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
Henry Prince of Wales added a chancel to it in 
1607. In September, 1721, this building was 
pulled down, and the present church, designed 
by Gibbs, was commenced. The old parish 
whipping-post is preserved in the vaults. The 
great Francis Bacon was baptised in St. Martin’s 
Church, and the celebrated men who have been 
buried here are very numerous, as Hilliard 
Vansomer, Laniere, Dobson, and { 
among painters; Stone and Roubiliac, among 


safe, 
Raph.” 





sculptors; Sir Theodore Mayerne and John 
Hunter, among medical men; Sir John Davis, 
Stanley (the editor of Aischylus), Sir John 
Birkenhead, Farquhar, and James Smith, among 
literary men; Nell Gwynne, Lacy, and Charles 
Bannister, among actors; and Secretary Coventry, 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, and Athenian Stuart. 
On the south side of the church, under the 
pump-pavement, was what was called the 
Watermen’s Churchyard. J.T. Smith mentions 
this in his “ Book for a Rainy Day,” and a water- 
man told him he could point out “the spot 
where fifty of us have been buried.” In 
immediate neighbourhood to the church was 
formerly a rookery of obscure alleys called the 
Bermudas, and a paved alley called Porridge 
Island. This last was noted for ite cooks’ shops, 
to one of which Holcroft, the dramatist, was a 
constant visitor. The Golden-cross, Charing. 
cross, was formerly a celebrated coach-office. To 
the west of it was the house of David Pollock, 
his Majesty’ssaddler. Mr. Pollock had four sons, 
all of whom where distinguished men. One, Sir 
David Pollock, was Chief Justice of Bombay ; 
another, Sir Frederick, was Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer; and a third was Sir George, the 
Indian General, who forced the Khyber Pass in 
1842. Pollock’s foreman, Peter Laurie, became 
Sir Peter, and Lord Mayor of London; and 
Wilde, an attorney’s clerk, who was in the habit 
of dropping in to chat with the men, became, 
first, Sir Thomas, then Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Cranworth: certainly a remarkable story 
as toa group of men starting under difficulties. 
William Jerdan (of the Literary Gazette) had 
struggled with them at the commencement of 
his career, and at one time was as eminent and 
prosperous as any. When evil days came, his 
early friends remained stanch to him. 

The open space of Charing-cross has been 
eomewhat curtailed by the building of Cockspur. 


street and of the sides of Trafalgar-square, but | preced 


otherwise it remains much the same size as it was 
when St. Martin’s Church was in the fields, and 
the mill stood on the nearest bit of rising ground. 
It has been the fashion to speak of this place as 
the finest site in Europe since Sir Robert Peel 
used the term. The position is unquestionably 
a fine one; but it is only a site, and, to make it 
into a noble place, much will have to be done. 
With a new building for the National Gallery, 
and a wide street leading to the Embankment, 
with newly-built entrances to the Strand and 
Whitehall, and an opening into the Park at 
Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, would, indeed, 
become the finest part of London. 








HISTORICAL MONUMENTS IN FRANCE.* 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Or kindred character to the church of St. 
Nectaire is the ‘‘ Monument sépulcral du Cham. 
bon” in the same district, and equally well 
drawn by the same hand. The natural tinting 
of the masonry is most beautifal in this small 
circular building; and exceedingly curious is 
the setting on of the angular porch in a manner 
completely out of all relation to the centre, 
or to any axis of the main building. The world- 
famous “‘ Abbaye du Mont St. Michel,” of which 
we gave a drawing on the 18th ult., is illus- 
trated here by no less than thirteen large draw. 
ings, showing every face in complete detail, with 
plans and sections, all in its existing condition, 
with one sheet of details of “ urgent” restora- 
tion of parts which are in a serious state of 
decay. The architect is M. er. The 
drawings of the chapel of the chéteau at Vin- 
cennes, one of the five works we mentioned on 
which so much is being spent, include a pen-and- 
ink perspective rather in the style of English 
drawing, in which the deep massive buttresses, 
against which great part of the arch-mould of 
the window is stopped, serve to correct the 
rather thin and over-wrought appearance which 
the large traceried windows present in the eleva- 
tions. The design, which is Geometric Gothic, 
with all its elaboration, has not the refinement 
and excellence, by any means, of the best English 
Gothic of that period, Another thing that strikes 
one is, that if the per ive really represents, 
as stated, “ état actuel,” what need for “ restora- 
tion” at all? The architecture in this drawing 
(which is only a small portion, certainly, of the 
whole) appears very complete, and in excellent 
preservation. The architect is M. Sauvageot. 
The Salle Synodale de Sens, restored by M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, presents the remarkable and un- 





* See p. 620, ante, 


usual aspect of a very.rich and fine window. 


arcade of the thirteenth century, in the upper 
portion (with coupled windows within deep piers 
and arches) on a ground story of absolutely plain 
masonry, only i pierced with square 
grated windows. facade to the court is a 
noteworthy piece of plain but effective treat. 
ment; short circular angle turrets on heavy 
square angle buttresses, complete the charac- 
teristic appearance of this very interesting 


structure. 

Per the most interesting ion of these 
gate however, is that Co meen 
civil and military architecture. The civil archi. 
tecture here illustrated consists mainly of those 
chateaux of the first period of the Renaissance 
so peculiar to France, and in which the Gothic 
feeling for outline and picturesque grouping i 
almost entirely preserved along with the 
Italian detail. The manner in 
interesting buildings are being treated 
Restoration Commission is best exemplified in 
drawings of the Chateau de Gien (a rather earlier 
building, however, of the fifteenth 
which the existing state can be com 
with the restoration. The main roof, 
in the old building is a plain tiled one, 
appears to have sagged a good deal, 
stored, and ornamented with acresting,—a ques- 
tionable ing, somewhat spoiling 
feeling of the building. The roof of the circular 
angle.turret is raised, and an stage or 
belfry formed in it, and two oriel windows are 
inserted in the longer fagade ; but whether there 
are data for these we do not see ; there is no trace 
of them in the original drawing. The chiteau 
is in red brick, with stone dressings. It seems 
to be one of the restorer’s duties in many of 
these cases to raise the roofs, which we may 
suspect to have been done in some cases more 
with relation to modern feeling than ancient 
ent, Another interesting restoration 
is that of the Palais Granville, at Besangon, by 
M. Berard. This is a most interesting house of 
the seventeenth cen ; the exterior design with 
engaged columns, windows with a peculiar 
finish at the top like the bed mouldings of araking 
pediment, with the corona, &c., removed ; the 
courtyard section presents on the ground story an 
arcade of three centred arches. The roof in this 
case has been restored, from a brown tiled one, 
rather wavy at the ridge, to a too prononcé 
design of grey and orange tiles in a pn i 
pattern. The large drawing of a part of the 
main elevation, on one of the screens, is & 
perfect masterpiece of “ get-up” in an architec- 
tural drawing; the grey-tinted masonry appears 
as if one could almost feel its texture. The 
Chateau de Blois, of which there is a fine set of 
drawings by the late F. Duban, is remarkable 
for its semi-octagon open staircase, with the 
richly-carved balustrades, carried on flat-headed 
arches, brought boldly up against the beavy 
square angle piers. There is plenty more of 
interest among these chateaux, but we can only 
stay to remark here on the fortunate choice of 
site made for most of them in regard to effect, 
so that there is almost always a high and low 
level for the architect to deal with,—an arrange- 
ment which almost ensures an interesting design. 

There was little thought of mere effect, pro- 
bably, when such sites were chosen ; and those 
chateaux which have now lost all trace of the 
actual “castle,” as we understand the word, no 
doubt supplanted other more warlike structures 
placed on such sites to dominate the country and 
the villages below. In the specimens here illus- 
trated of architecture militaire, one cannot but 
observe, on comparing one with another, the 
prevalence of the arrangement of a chateau (in 
the more modern sense) on an elevated platform 
out of danger, while the castellated turrets an’ 
towers which defend it range with the domestic 
building at the top, but plant their feet 
at the base of the hill, as sentinels 
lower world. This is grandly carried 
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in 
the decayed points in the masonry, seems to 
consist largely in putting what we may call 
* bonnets ” of the same size or proportion on all 
the towers. This seems to be a very vital point 
in French ideas of castle restoration; we may 


perhaps fairly doubt whether these buildings at 


any time of their active existence, so to speak, 
showed this regularity of appareil. In the class 
of architecture we are speaking of is included a 
drawing and a restoration of the town and bridge 
at Orthez (the scene, if we remember right, of a 
short and sharp fight in the Peninsular war), 
where the tower presents the singular feature of 
an octagon upper story on a cylindrical lower 
one, the face of the octagon flush with the 
cylinder and the angles projecting, with flat 
soffits and no corbelling. 

The mural paintings given here are almost 
entirely commemorative drawings, fac similes of 
the existing state of the paintings: the success 
with which the appearance iy «pit ol of the 
fresco painting has been imitated in the draw- 
ings is noteworthy. The old paintings of the 
eleventh century from the church of St. Quiriace 


at Provins exhibit some beautifully bold and | i 
said, was merely to act as showman to the 
building, and introduce to those who were not 
already acquainted with the edifice certain 
architectural details which they might not find 
out without such aid. The architecture of the 
church in its earlier form was chiefly interesting, 
he remarked, from its being an early specimen 
of the great transition from the Romanesque or 
round-arched style, which prevailed forso many 
centuries, to the pointed-arched style, to which 


simple decorative work of almost Greek refine- 
ment; the figure subjects are very faulty in 
drawing, but show true ion of the con- 
dition of mural painting, with no little effective. 
ness of composition ; the figures are outlined in 
strong reddish-brown lines. Simple and naive 
as these paintings are, they are i superior as 
mural paintings to the later work of the palace 
at Avignon, with its perspectives and pink and 
red colonrings. The painting by Simone 
Memmi, from Notre Dame at Avignon, should 
however be looked at, as avery grand specimen 
of this —— work; the Saviour, clad in deep 
crimson drapery, is seated in the centre, and 
angel figures, of much beauty of colour and pose, 
bend towards him on either side. But the most 
interesting pieces of coloured decoration shown 
here are the mosaics, mostly very ancient and 
purely decorative in character. A beautiful 
Roman floor pattern comes from Bielle, once the 
seat of a Roman juridical court, and where 
traces of baths and temples have beeu found. 
The centre of this is composed of a thick wreath 
of leaves in white and green. The mosaics of 
the — Church of Sordes (twelfth century) 
are very tifal, presenting both pavements 
and wall decorations of conventional foilage of 
most harmonious tints; but the most remark- 
able is the mosaic from the church of St. 


Benoit-sur-Loire, brought there from Italy in 
the sixteenth century, and probably itself of the 
eleventh . The note says, “‘ It 


material, every little cube of the mosaic being 


drawn separately, and the white edges of the 
joints indicated; another 


work of this description. 





We have dwelt at some length on these 
drawings, feeling that so important a national 
work as this, which has been carried out hitherto, 
as far as we can judge, with so much ability and 
conscientiousness in the main, ought to receive 
due recognition; and that the spirit in which 
it has been entered upon is as honourable 






instance of the 
patience and fidelity with which our Continental | p 
brethren undertake 
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creditable, on the whole, to the ability of 
the architects of France. The comparative 
neglect of her architectural monuments during 
two centuries is being compensated for ss 
far as possible, and the exhibition of the 
“ Commission des Monuments Historiques” is a 
fitting commentary on the text, in the essay we 
have before quoted from :—‘“ Il était donné a 
notre époque de comprendre que conserver ces 
édifices qui racontent la gloire du pays, c’était 
faire revivre son passé au profit de son présent et 


de son avenir.” 


Early readers of the Builder know of the 
Commission and its works, but a fresh genera- 








THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
RIPON, 


Tue true interest of Ripon, and of thecountry 
within reach of the visitors, lies in the ecclesi- 
i so numerous and so im. 
of Yorkshire. 

pon itself,—or rather the site on which the 
city now stands,—was first colonised by certain 
Scottish monks from Melrose, among whom 
and | to the members. He suggested the compilation 


astical foundations, 
ag throughout all this part 


Cuthbert, the future saint of Lindisfarne 


Durham, acted as “ hosteller,” until, after the 
Council of Whitby in 664, they resigned the 
place to St. Wilfrid, by whom two monasteries 
were erected, one of which was on the site of 
the existing cathedral. This cathedral, of much 
later date, ranging from Early English to Per- 


pendicular, but containing, nevertheless, a 


which is believed to be the work of Wilfrid, is 


the chief point of attraction at Ripon. 


The cathedral was in the hands of Sir G. G. 
Scott from 1862 to 1872, when it was formally 
reopened after a complete restoration. This was 
not unneeded, and the church is now one of 
- interest, and, in parte, of great beauty. 

he archsologists have been led round it by 
Sir Gilbert Scott himself, as we noted last week 


in briefly speaking of the opening proceedings. 


we owed the beauties of most of our cathedral 
buildings, a style which was generally supposed 
to have been brought from France by the archi- 
tect who rebuilt Canterbury Cathedral about 
1120, but which he believed to have been intro. 
duced simultaneously in both countries. Sir 
Gilbert then proceeded to point ont in the nave, 
transept, and centre tower the portions of the 
old buildings yet extant. 

At the close of the lecture the visitors were 
taken into the library, where a short paper on 
its principal contents was read by the Rev. J.T. 
Fowler, followed by illustrations of ancient 
music recently discovered there, rendered by the 
cathedral choir. Maison de Dieu, an ancient 
asylum for eight poor women, supposed to have 
been founded by one of the family of the 
Nevilles; the Hospital of St. Mary 


founded by Archbishop Thurstan, for the relief 
of all lepers in Richmondshire; and Ailey Hill, 
in the residence grounds, were afterwards 


visited. 


The inaugural address of the Marquis of 











that he had not 







were always glad when the antiquities of York. 
shire proved sufficiently attractive to induce 
learned and distinguished societies like the 
resent to come amongst them, and to render 
what aid they were able in the investigations 
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which the larger society in the United Kingdom 
and =r society, on the more limited 
area the county, were engaged. Having 
we — seat Yorkshire, 7 
ex is pe gratification t Ripon 
had been selected as the centre of their opera- 
tions. He disclaimed any intention of even 
attempting to give an historical or archwological 
lecture, and attributed his position in a consider- 
able degree to his connexion with Ripon and his 
es ~—_ Ser Hy Keen that magnificent 
ruin which he to be a priceless possession. 
He yielded to no man in his desire to preserve 
everything which might be of use in throwing 
light on the history of the past. Speaking of 
the objects which would be visited during the 
week, he said that a more important group, or 
one of more varied interest, could not be found 
than existed within the district. He next 
referred to the examples in that locality of the 
British, Roman, and English periods of archwo- 
logy, instancing particularly the traces of earth- 
works supposed to be of British origin in that 
neighbourhood. At Thornborough there was a 
remarkable series, the special characteristics of 
which he pointed out, and remarked that it 
would be interesting to have the period of these 
remains approximately ascertained. The Roman 
remains at Castle Dyke, and the excavations 
make by the Rev. W. C. Lukis were next 
referred to, and the discovery of Roman 
appearances near Clotherholme, Ripon was not 
so far from the site of the ancient Isurium, 
now Aldborough, as to have remained unaffected 
by that important station, and papers bearing 
on all these matters would be of great interest 


of a work bearing on all these earthworks, 
whether single or detached, and also a collection 
of accurate drawings of all inscribed and carved 
stones which exist in what was known as 
Northumbria. Having referred to other local 
antiquities, and to the importance of preserving 
ancient monuments, he said that he relied more 
upon a healthy public opinion than upon legis. 
lative measures for lishing this object. 
Referring to the abbeys, the Marquis said he 
had only to remind them that they had four of 
the most interesting Cistercian houses to visit, 
and he could not but think that an opportunity 
which he believed to be unattainable elsewhere 
in England was now afforded for such an exami- 
nation of their architectural remains as might 
solve many vexed questions as to the uses to 
which the different apartments of these fabrics 
were originally put. 

The business of the sections commenced 
on Wednesday morning (July 22nd), at ten 
o'clock, in the Riding School, the Rev. W. 
Stubbs, Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Oxford, presiding in the earlier portion of 
the proceedings; and the Marquis of Ripon 
subsequently. There was only a small at- 
tendance at the beginning of the meeting, 
but the company gradually increased, and 
to the reading of the second paper on the 
list, that by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, M.A., “On 
Monastic Buildings of the Cistercian Order,’— 
part of which we give in our present issue,—a 
large assembly listened, ladies composing a great 
part of the audience. Mr. Hailstone read a paper 
on “‘ Ripon College.” 

The chief featore of Wednesday’s proceedings 
was the excursion to Markenfield Hall and 
Fountains Abbey, and great interest was evinced 
in this part of the programme. The weather 
was bright andcheerful. On arrival at Marken- 
field, an old crenellated mansion in the possession 
of Lord Grantley, the y was conducted 
around by Mr. J. H. Parker, who entered into 
a description of some of the chief portions. In 
the course of his remarks he stated that he un. 
derstood that an order had been given for the 
conversion of the hall into a farmhouse, and the 
alterations that would be made in consequence 
would destroy the character of the building. 
Sir Gilbert Scott moved that the society present 
@ respectful remonstrance to Lord Grantley 
against those intended alterations. The society, 
usefal as it was, lost half its usefulness if it 
passed over acts of vandalism of that kind. 
Mr. Clark said he could not think that Lord 
Grantley was the man to allow such acts of 
vandalism as had been described, if he knew of 
it. He quite of the protest being 
made, and agreed with what Sir Gilbert Scott 
had moved. Mr. F. Barber suggested that no 
time should be lost in making the protest, 
because an order had been already given which, 
if carried out, would alter the character of a 
part of the building. Resuming the journey, 
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the party soon reached Fountains Abbey, and at | at Ilkley on the 8th of May last,” of which remains 


once repaired to the cloisters, or, as Mr. E. 
Sharpe now contends it should be called, the 
domus conversorum, where an excellent luncheon 
had been provided through the kindnees of the 
Marquis of Ripon. It was this portion of the 
abbey buildings which Mr. Sharpe maintains 
was ased as the day-room of the converst, or 
those members of the order who “ prayed little 
and worked much.” 

Immediately after luncheon they were con- 
dacted through the abbey ruins by Mr. Sharpe. 
Sir Gilbert Scott remarked, apropos of sume 
one’s anxiety as to the time of day, that as 
hey were then in the most glorious place in 
Great Britain, or thereabouts, he advised them 
to set at nought all appointments with coachmen 
and carriages. The suggestion was received 
with mach laughter and applause. In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Sharpe said that they had in 
Fountains Abbey one of the most remarkable 
examples of the earlier part of that transitional 
period of architecture which took place when, 


after long subjection to Norman influence in | p 


their erections, Englishmen began for the first 
time to throw off the trammels of Norman influ- 
ence in designing their buildings. At the timeto 
which he referred, viz., 1140, it was perfectly cer- 
tain to him that there sprang up a school of indige- 
nous English builders, whoasserted their own ideas 
for the time in regard to their buildings, After 
pointing out the peculiarities of the transitional 
period, Mr. Sharpe made a comparison between 
Fountains Abbey and Fontenay Abbey in France, 
and showed how in some respects they resembled 
each other. He next pointed out the grand 
features of the tower, built in the fifteenth 
century, and also referred to the six altars which 
had recently been uncovered throngh the investi- 
gations made by the Marquis of Ripon. 

The party was subsequently taken into the 
cloisters or the domus conversorum, and then 
walked through the grounds to the water-gate, 
and there re-entering the conveyances, proceeded 
back to Ripon. 

Thursday was entirely occupied in an excnr- 
sion to Richmond, and the examination of a few 
of the many objects of interest in the neighbour. 
hood of that ancient town. Those objects 
included Easby Abbey and Church and Rich- 
mond Castle and Church, some other places 
mentioned in the programme having to be 
omitted in consequence of the want of time. 
The party was conveyed by special train from 
Ripon to Easby Gate. 

At the meeting of the Council of the Institute 
it was decided to hold next year’s meeting at 
Canterbury. 

In the evening, a conversazione was held in 
the Mechanics’ Institute, in a room of which 
building there had been collected for the occa- 
sion a large number of ancient manuscripts, 
many of them beautifully illuminated, specimens 
of antique weapons, and other articles of interest 
to the members. These had been contributed by 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and by other 
members of the Institute. There was a large 
attendance of the visitors, among them being the 
Marquis of Ripon and party, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, the President to the Institute, and 
others. A display of fireworks was given in 
the drill-field in honour of the visit of the 
Institute to the town, 

At half-past nine the Marchioness of Ripon 
entertained the Institute and a large party of 
the surrounding gentry at Studley Royal. The 


grounds and gardens were illuminated for the’ 


occasion. The band of the Ripon Rifle Volunteers 
was in attendance. 

On Friday the sections met in the Riding- 
school. There was oniy a small attendance. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide oceupied the chair, and 
read a memoir of the late Mr. Albert Way, their 
founder, who for so many years—he might say 
to the last moment of his existence—took a 
lively interest in their success, and contributed 
much to the reputation which, without vanity, 
he might assume that they had acquired among 
the literary and antiquarian societies of Europe. 
As to Mr. Way’s private history, this was not a 
fitting opportunity for entering into it. During 
many years previously to his death, he had been 
in @ very infirm state of health. He died in 
Cannes on the 22nd of March, at the age of 68, 

Lord Houghton proposed the vote of thanks 
which was given to Lord Talbot de Malahide for 
his oe paper. 

Professor Stubbs read a ron “ 
History and Constitution of a Li a 
Ripon”; and Mr. E. Sewell 
on“ Some ancient Sepulchral 


(Iikley) read a 
Remains dlecovered' Early 





we have already given some particu'ars. 

An excursion was then made, having for its 
object the examination of the Roman remains at 
Castle Dykes, Thornborough, Tanfield, Well, 
Snape, and a visit to Bedale. The party con- 
sisted of nearly 200 persons. At Castle Dykes 
they found that considerable excavations had 
been made, in the inspection of which, and in 
the interesting description by the Rev. J. 
C. Lukis, rector of Wath, of e discoveries made, 
about three-quarters of an hour were spent, and 
Mr. Lewis read a paper on “ Castle Dykes.” 

The party then proceeded to Tanfield, where 
the church was visited, and the Marmion monu- 
ments were described by Mr. Bloxam, and the 
peculiarities of the structure pointed out, par- 
ticularly some recesses in the wall. The gate- 
house was also inspected, and Mr. G. T. Clark, 
from a variety of indications, said he had come 
to the conclusion that the Marmion barons had 
at one time a castle there. 

Snape Castle was next visited, and then the 
arty drove to Clifton Castle, four miles from 
Bedale, where they were entertained at luncheon 
by Mr. Palleine, they having first seen through 
a portion of the building, and admired the 
grand view which is obtained from the front 
of the castle, with the rocky bed of the Ure 
right below, and a well-wooded and picturesque 
country stretching away for miles. 

Owing to pressure of time the proposed visits 
to Thornborough and Well were not made. 
Driving on to Bedale the party examined the 
church, and then the most of them returned to 
Ripon by special train. Others remained to 
resume their investigations next morning. 

On Saturday, there were no sectional meetings, 
but the members of the Institute visited the 
halls and strongholds of the Scropes and the 
Nevilles. They trod the land of the lords 
of the Northern Marshes, and sojourned amidst 
the cloisters of Jervaulx. 

The programme was fully carried out, though 
in a somewhat hurried manner. They were 
treading on historic ground, for “in the space of 
300 years, between 1330 and 1630, the house of 
Scrope produced two Earls, twenty Barons, one 
Lord Chancellor, four Treasurers, two Chief 
Justices, one Archbishop, two Bishops, five 
Knights of the Garter, and numerous Bannerets.” 
The second Speaker of the English Parliament 
was a Scrope, and another was amongst the 
Judges of Charles I. They had seen some of 
their memorials at Easby, and now they were at 
their ancestral home, Bolton Castle. It is a 
bleak spot, and the ruins are gaunt enough for 
the proverbial “cruel baron” of the Middle 

. The structure was explained by Mr. 

Clark. It dates from the time of Edward III., 
and was eighteen years in building. Here Mary 
Queen of Scots was confined for a short time, 
and Colonel Scrope defended it during the Civil 
Wars. A subsequent governor, Colonel Claytor, 
held it until forced to eat his horses, and then 
capitulated. The castle was then dismantled, 
and the ruins alone remain. 

Wensley Church is remarkable for its old 
carved woodwork of the Scrope screen taken 
from Easby Abbey. The church is full of 
heraldic insignia, and its brasses and monuments 
were described by Mr. Bloxam. The Saxon 
stone marked “ Donfrid,” which has been so 
often engraved, was minutely examined. 

The great attraction of the day was Middle- 
ham, long the seat of the Nevilles and the home 
of the king-maker. It was the favourite resi- 
dence of Richard III. Mr. Clark gave an 
eloquent exposition of its history and fortifica- 
tion. The Norman keep still exists in the centre 
of the later and massive work. The remains of 
the hall and chapel excited much attention and 
admiration. Within the walls luncheon was 
served, but the party had been treated so 
pitably on every previous day that they thought 
the catering of the committee not up to 
mark. Time did not permit of a 
examination of the ruins, for the party was 
meet Mr. Edmund Sharpe at Jervaulx, and 
a farther illustration of the manners, habits 
home of the Cistercians. 

There is but little more than a 
Jervaulx Abbey to be seen, bu’ 
Marquis of Ailesbury, what remains 
kept, and its se: memorials 
great interest. Here is 
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in 1537, and the dissolution , 
t utterly. The laet abbot 
and his signature may yet 
the Tower of London. It was 
century 
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carriages 
Abbey, and on to Hel 
made for luncheon. Mr. 


plained. 

On Tuesday, the proceedings were brought to- 
a satisfactory close, and everybody thanked 
everybody. 








BRICK AND MARBLE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

Tue work published a good while ago under 
the above title, containing Mr. Street’s impres- 
sions and criticisms of architecture in the north. 
of Italy, is now re-issued in a second edition, 
forming a somewhat larger but still handy 
volume,® after undergoing considerable revision: 
and additions at the hands of its author. Mr. 
Street has not, he tells us, found it necessary to 
alter his previous conclusions, so far as general: 
principles are concerned, based on the study of 
Italian architecture; but in revising what he 
had previously written, he found himself obliged 
to make many alterations and additions, some- 
times in relation to towns not visited on his first 
journey ; sometimes in reference to buildings. 
either not described, or insufficiently described 
before. This has involved the re-writing of most 
of the book, though with the endeavour to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the general tone 


= character of its contents. wo sieiniaan San 
n its original form this wor y “stimu- 
lated the interest, among English architects, 


in that combination of brick with marble in 
veneered or particoloured designs which has 
so largely characterised the architecture of 
Mediwval Italy, and the avowed interest in 
which gave rise in measure to the fancy for 
chequered and “stripy” brickwork in England, 
which critics have stigmatised by various con- 
temptuous epithets, We cannot that the 


refined, certainly the less costly forms of it; we 
have got the brick without the marble, for the 
most part. That the of marble veneer 
has not been employed here, at least not in that 
extensive and wholesale manner in which it ,is 
found in Italy, is a matter for congratulation : 
it is not in the highest sense an architectural 
form of treatment ; it has more of the essence 
cabinet work than architecture, and at best 
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in one isfyi 
to the judgment. Among other 
in Italy, Mr. Street alludes to the cloister 
of §. Gregorio, Venice, where the shafts support 
the woodwork in a very picturesque fashion 
without any arches; in @ reminiscence on 
@ small scale of Classic construction, only that 
the lintel is wood instead of stone. There is 
among the drawings of French chiteaux in the 
International Exhibition a similar construction, 
with admirable effect, in the formation of a 
recessed gallery under the eaves of the roof, 
which are carried by shafts in pairs at some 
distance from one another, supporting what we 
should now call a “trimmer” at the extremity 
of the rafters. Constructively, no doubt, wood 
ep stone shafts is not altogether workman- 
e; and we may note this as another instance 
of that want of homogeneous character in con- 
and design from which arises much 
both of the interest and the defects of Medisval 
Italian architecture. 
We shall return to the subject. 
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NEW THEATRE, MARGATE. 


Arter nearly 100 years’ wear (1787) the old 
theatre in Margate has given place to a new 
building, of which Mr. J. T. Robinson is the 
architect. 

With a large frontage in Addington-street, 
the present Margate Theatre is constructed 
somewhat on the pattern of the London Vaude. 
ville, and is about the size of the Strand Theatre. 
It will hold nearly 2,000 persone, and the ap- 
proaches are convenient, and have had their 
safety officially certified by the Hon. Spencer 
Ponsonby as the representative of the Lord 
Chamberlain. The contractors were Messrs. 
Paramor & Son, of Margate; and the theatre 
has been decorated in white and gold by Messrs. 
Pashley & Co., of London. The proprietor, Mr. 
Robert Fort, has wisely retained as directress 
Miss Sarah Thorne, with whose name the drama 
in Margate has been so long honourably identi- 
fied, and he has secured for his new establish. 
ment a good working company. The programme 
of the opening night comprised Mr. Craven's 
three-act drama, “Coals of Fire,” with Miss 
Sarah Thorne as tho speculator’s daughter, 
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the arch its 
entirety, which had only been half accepted by | and slight in effect, partly the result 
in a one-sided and architecturally | climate where deep cutting is not 
tic manner, but was now to be carried to emphasise the shadows ; 
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remains of which were so plentiful, and | internal intricacy of the Northerncathedral; the 
the consequence was not only the existence | latter quality being again interfered with by the 
here and there of groups of artists, influenced | wide spacing of the points of support by the 
by some one building of antiquity, which they | Italian architect, who thus removed all appear- 
admired, and were desi re-producing, in | ance of mystery, and even destroyed completely 
ite best features, in their new work; but a/ the apparent scale of many of the largest struc- 
general obstacle everywhere to the frank tures in this manner. Among peculiarities 

of the arcuated style as a/ due to Classic influence, our author points out 


> 
‘tion. The old Classic pri e repose |the detached shaft, and especially its use in 
i weasel aus ot lets couples placed one behind another, so as to 

The buttress was never made a feature in the | ensure lightness in the front view and yet give 
design, except in the old Classic pilaster-like |a full and varied perspective, with ample 
form; the arch was largely used, its pointed | apparent strength. We quote the following 
form was more or less adopted, though with | very just remarks in regard to the respective 

ut its external constructive expres- | merits of shafts and continuous mouldings :— 
shirked, and the obvious aim was to So long as the influence of Lombard and 








combine the Gothic arcuated construction with art ia visib in Fr Gorman, ead 3 i Sethe, 2 Ellen Roland ; and the farce of “ The Widow's 
the Classic immobility of design and expression ; | }ong the detac was ust in propor-/ Victim.” 
or if this were not the conscious aim, it wen tie ee eee <i aor Seen oo > 
ee ee ee comiinetione of souldngs, nthe in ite] THE LIVERPOOL LANDING.STAGES, 
: very beautiful, but by 20 means eo as to re-/ =A GREAT calamity has fallen on Liverpool. The 


new landing-stages, scarcely completed, have 
been destroyed by fire. The two stages, including 
the new piece connecting them, measure about 
2,100 ft., and the total loss is estimated at nearly 
a quarter of a million sterling. 7 
It is universally admitted by all who have any. 
thing to do with the stages that the conflagration 
originated in the carelessness of one or another 
of the men who were engaged connecting the gas. 
pipes with the new portion of the stage. There are, 
nevertheless, two accounts of how the fire actually 
occurred ; one being that as the plumbers were 
making a new joint, one of them lighted a match 
tw try it, the result of which was that the gas 
from the main was ignited, the flame being 
immediately communicated to the wood of the 
stage. The other account of the origin of the 
fire is that a plug which had been temporarily 
put in to stop a pipe suddenly gave way whilat : 
the plumber was moving about with his light, 
and in consequence of the strength of the jet 
of escaping gas the flame was so great that it f 
immediately communicated itself to the wood of 
the stage. Be this as it may, there is little 
doubt but that the catastruphe originated with 
the plumbers. 
It seems that the timbers had all been 
creosoted, for protection against the action of } 
water, and this made them an easy prey to the : 
action of fire. Strangers will scarcely appreciate : 
the serious nature of the loss. The injury to 
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the transaction of business will be most grave, 
as the line of stone pier at the edge of the river 
is only accessible by steamers at certain states 
of the tide, and then has only awkward flights 
of steps to land at, This “stage” was the sole 
and grand embarkation-place for all the river 
ferry-steamers and all the principal steamers to 
near ports (Isle of Man, Dablin, &ec.). Commu- 
nication between Birkenhead and Liverpool will 
be practically stopped for the time, and must 
proceed for a long time under great inconve- 
nience and restriction. The stages were reached 
chiefly, by iron cellular bridges from the dock- 
wall. These are still resting on the pontoons, 
and may be available again. Liverpool is much 
agitated. 








THE NEW VESTRY-HALL DIFFICULTY 
AT KENSINGTON. 


Tux Kensington Vestry appear to be in a dis- 
agreeable and uncertain position as to the erec- 
tion of a new vestry-hall, or an enlargement of 
the building in which the business is at present 
transacted. Some time ago a resolution to 
adopt the latter course was decided upon, and 
tenders were sent in; but it subsequently ap- 
peared, according to the opinion of counsel, that 
it was very doubtful whether the present hall 
belonged to the vestry or the church authorities, 
or whether it could be used legally for other than 
strictly ecclesiastical purposes, and the subject 
of providing more convenient premises for vestry 
purposes and the general use of the parish has 
for some time remained in abeyance. At the 
meeting of the vestry last week the subject was 
revived, when Mr. Cunningham Glen, in moving 
a resolution to the effect that the vestry purchase 
a site, and erect a new vestry-hall forthwith, 
stated that the vestry met in the present build. 
ing simply on sufferance. As an amendment to 
this, Lieut.-Col. Crossman moved that in order 
to meet the requirements of the vestry, a sum 
not exceeding 6,0001. be expended upon altera- 
tions or additions to the existing building, in 
which the work of the vestry is now carried on.* 
Considerable discussion followed, in the course 
of which Mr. Daniels strongly urged the erection 
of a new vestry-hall, observing that no matter 
what money was spent on the present building, 
the bugbear would always exist that the rate. 
payers were restricted to certain uses. Mr. 
Gibbons was of the same opinion, remarking 
that the vestry had no right to expend money 
on a building which had no right to exist. Mr. 
Freeman said the hall was the joint property of 
the ecclesiastical party and the parish party, and 
neither could take away the other’s rights in the 
building. He suggested that the present hall 
might be converted into offices, and a portion of 
the adjoining ground procured to build a hall for 
all purpozes. Col. Crossman’s amendment was 
ultimately lost by a large majority, and a reso. 
lution was passed to the effect that the vestry 
purchase a site for the erection of a new vestry- 
hall suitable for all purposes. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue twenty-seventh annual meeting of this 
Institution was held yesterday (Thursday) after- 
noon, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, the pre. 
sident, Mr. Thos. Robinson (Cubitt & Co.), in 
the chair. The secretary, Mr. A. G. Harris, 
read the annual report, which, after thanking 
the subscribers and friends for their continued 
Bupport to the Institution, stated that the 
directors have purchased the sum of 8931. 4s, 2d. 
stock, Three per Cent. Consols, 7221. 14s. 3d. 
for the Relief Fund, and 170l. 9s. 11d. for the 
Building Fund, making a total of 17,5291. 14s. 2d. 
stock, viz., 13,9881. 13a. 9d. for the Relief Fund, 
and 3,5411. Os. 5d. for the Building Fund. The 
directors have received notice that the late Mr. 
William Todd, of Wellington-road, St. John’s- 
wood, has bequeathed the sum of 5001. to the 
funds of the charity, The number of pensioners 
elected during the past year is four, and the 
number of pensioners deceased during the same 
period is three. The ball, which took place in 
January last, under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. T. Bolding, was a great success, and realised a 
profit of 691. 4s. 6d. to the Institution. The report 
concluded by stating that the directors are taking 
active steps to increase the subscriptions to the 
Institution among the various branches of the 
building trades, and that Mr. George Dines had 
consented to become president of the Institu- 
tion for the ensuing year. The balance-sheet 
showed the total receipts during the year 
meen” said it was @ question of spending 30,0002, or 








to be 2,8411. 12s., and the total expenditure 
2,4551. 16s. 11d., leaving a balance in hand of 
3851. 15s. 1d. On the motion of Mr. George 
Plucknett, seconded by Mr. Thomas ie it 
was resolved that the report and balance. 

be rns and cere a —- 
were then passed to patrons, presiden 
for the past year (Mr. Thomas Robinson), 
to the vice- ts, to the to the 
treasurer (Mr. George Plucknett), to the direc- 
tore, to the secretary and stewards for the annual 
ball, to the honorary auditors, and to the hono. 
rary solicitors, for their services during the past 
year. Mr. George Plucknett was re-elected 
treasurer, and the retiring directors, with the 
exception of Mr. J. E. Lawford, were re-elected ; 
Messrs. Charles Bussell and W. J. Mitchell 
being elected new directors. The honorary 
auditors, Messrs. 8. H. Head and J. H. Hunter, 
were also re-elected ; and, on the motion of Mr. 
Plucknett, seconded by Mr. T. G. Smith, Mr. 
George Dines was elected president of the Insti- 
tution for the year ensuing. A vote of thanks 
to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 








WAR CONTRACTS IN GERMANY. 


Tue German Government are making great 
exertions to complete their military preparations. 
Out of seventy-four contracts advertised in one 
week, nineteen are for military objects (forts 
and such like), and fourteen are for civil purposes 
ostensibly, but really for military ends. m 
The question is, how long can the country 
bear the strain? Everything is nearly double 
the price that it would cost in England; and 
workmen, owing to the competition for them, 
get daily more outrageous in their ideas, and 
more careless in their work. 

Not only is there a most abnormal demand for 
workmen, but the Government, on the other 
hand, by keeping more than half a million of the 
best of its subjects under lock and key in the 
different barracks, make wages higher even than 
one could expect from such an exaggerated 
demand for labour. Things are getting so bad, 
that people ask if this “German unity,” for 
which they have sung and fought, is, after all, 
quite worth the trouble they took for it. 








GALLERY. 


On the supplementary vote of 10,3951. in thé 
Commons for salaries and expensesof the National 
Gallery, and in reply to Mr. Hankey, the Prime 
Minister said the House voted 10,0001. a year for 
the purchase of pictures, and this sum was ex- 
pended according to the judgment of the director 
of the National Gallery, who had the great ad- 
van of consulting the trustees of that insti. 
tution, but he had the power of purchasing on 
his own responsibility. Some three, four, or 
five years ago the National Gallery purchased 
the collection of the late Sir R. Peel for 75,0001. 
It was a very valuable collection. The Govern. 
ment who made that purchase made an arran 
ment which he did not approve of at the time, 
and which he much regretted. They m 
the 10,0001. a year until the 75,0001. should be 
paid off, and the consequence was that of late 
years the trustees of the National Gallery and 
their director had rarely made purchases for the 
hation, if any, and they could only make a pur. 
chase by coming to Parliament. If they came 
to the Government for funds the Prime Minister 
became responsible for saying whether the pur- 
chase should be made or not. There was a col- 
lection—that of Mr. Barker—which came to the 
hammer. It was well known to the curious in 
art, and an opportunity was thus afforded to the 
nation of purchasing specimens of art of rare 
character which would probably never be afforded 
to them again. Under these circumstances, the 
director felt the responsibility of such an oppor- 
tunity being lost to the country. Of course 
the Government took every possible oppor. 
tunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, and came to 
the resolution that it was their daty to under- 
take the responsibility of purchasing a certain 
number of the pictures for the country. One of 
these pictures was by Pietro Della Francesca; 
it was purchased for a considerable sum, and 
with the advice and full consent of the director. 
There were attacks in the public journals decrying 
the picture, saying that it was a picture of no 
value, and that it was an entirely new pai 
But since these attacks, a memorandum 
furnished to the Government by a most ac- 
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complished lady, which was made by Sir C, 
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Eastlake in 1861 in Italy. When he was 
Italy this picture was offered to him for 
and he intended to purchase it, and 
had purchased it. He pursued his journey, 
when he returned to Florence he claimed 
picture, but he found that Mr. Barker 
with it for a 
whose opinions fa gyal i 
looked upon it as one of the most 
site specimens of one of the rarest 
and as an immense addition to our works. I 
cost 2,4001. ; but they must consider when 
they purchased whether it was a first-rate work 
of art, and not so much what they must give 
for it. It was purchased in the strife of com. 
petition. He believed that these purchases had 
been wisely made, and he trusted that the com- 
mittee would sanction them. 
The vote was then agreed to. 


. 








PHYSICAL COMMOTIONS. 


Tere have been more thunderstorms of an 
unusually violent description, both in England 
and in land. A waterspout was seen re. 
cently on the east coast of England, and thirty 
houses, and as many people, have been destroyed 
by a waterspout at Eureka, in Nevada. There 
has been a great storm and flood in Pennsyl- 
vania. At Pittsburg, immense boulders were 
hurled down from the hills into the streets; 
bridges were swept away, 125 persons drowned, 
and depéts, streets, and railroads overflowed. Ab 
Allegany City, the loss of life has been still more 
appalling: fifty-five dead bodies were recovered, 
and many more were missing; in all 200 lives 
are said to have been lost. The flood was in 
many places 20 ft. deep. There has been a 
violent storm in Austria. Fifty houses were 
destroyed, and as many vineyards: several 
persons and many cattle were drowned. An 
earthquake has occurred at Vienna. 








PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS 
ABROAD. 


INFORMATION upon this subject will not be un- 
interesting to the readers of this journal; and 
to a volume of Foreign Office Reports, which have 
just made their appearance, we are indebted for 
some valuable facts in connexion with building 
operations and public works generally in foreign 
cities. Thus we learn from Havre that after 
many years’ discussion of various schemes and 
plans, it has finally been decided to build, ina 
central part of the town, at a little distance 
from the Sous Préfecture, an Exchange worthy 
of the commerce of Havre. The merchants 
there at present appear to be exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, through not having 
a proper Exchange building in which to transact 
their business; and thus the new structure will 
be of no inconsiderable benefit to them. New 
law courts are also to be erected in the same 
quarter of the town. What is described as “the 
financial crisis” has prevented the completion 
of the alterations and improvements which were 
projected at the Hédtel Frascati in Havre; but 
the improvements which have been carried out 
are said to be of a very attractive character. 
Havre great advantages asa watering- 
place, but the local authorities are not very 
enterprising ; and it is mentioned that were a 
tithe of the taste and energy shown as in 
decoration of the French watering. 
would soon take its place 
rank. A new English church has also been 
erected, and presents, egy — 
a satisf: appearance. For its 
completion gO funds are needed. Tram- 
ways have also been laid down over a consider- 
able portion of the streets of Havre, and although 
they are as somewhat of a novelty, it is 
believed that they will be worked ——_ 
Nothing worthy of note has occurred of late 
regard to the port or its approaches, although 
Rouen is still anxious to obtain the sanction and 
aid of the Government for the embankment of 
the River Seine down to Honfleur, while Havre 


is naturally to the plan, from a fear 
gene Bis goetadbapt rend potovey 
that the result be to change the action of 


the tides and currents, and seriously endanger 
the existence of the port. The works for the en- 
argent eee 
completing y large Bassin de l’Eure, 
ively carried out ; while many other 
improvements, we , are 

From the Charente Inférieure (France), we also. 
learn that railway construction is being carried 
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on with ise in that locality. Amongst 
the newly-contemplated lines the most important 
is that to Marennes, which has given rise to a 
great deal of agitation, the more especially as it 
was proposed to construct it with a bridge at or 
near Rochfort, which might have affected the 
great brandy trade of that district. 

From Cherbourg we learn thata has been 
made to construct a basin in the roadstead, 
into which Transatlantic steamers might enter 
at all times; but there is a difficulty as to funds. 
It appears that it would be a more feasible plan, 
and the cost comparatively inconsiderable, to 
carry out a pier along which steamers of beyond 
the average tonnage could lie, and disembark 
passengers and goods. Local engineers favour 
this project. The small port of Barfleur is also 
to be improved, and the works will commence 
shortly. With regard to Nice, it is interesting 
to note that building operations are still carried on 
extensively there, and new houses and villas are 
continually being added to the large number 
previously existing. As may be imagined, this 
makes the building trade very active. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, with regard to public 
works in that district, nothing has been effected 
of late save the enlargement and continuance of 
the public roads, on which a certain sum is 
annually expended. Relative to St. Malo, we 
note that the local authorities bave recently 
repaved several of the streets, and repaired the 
drains and gutters. They have, too, carried out 
several other improvements of a public character. 
A clever invention, which has been brought out 
lately, furnishes the public with a safe and expe- 
ditious mode of crossing to and fro between 
St. Malo and St.Servan. In place of descending 
and ascending stairs, in order to cross in a boat, 
the passenger, for the same fare (4d.), walks on 
to a platform, railed round, and on a level with 
the quay. The conductor blows a horn when 
ready, and the platform, which is borne aloft on 
four iron pillars, of 9} métres in height, with a 
heavy granite base, which rests on wheels 
running on rails, is drawn to the other side by 
iron chains attached to a steam-engine of 
10-horse power. 

From Bremen we get some interesting infor- 
mation as to the public works. Important 
amongst the undertakings there being carried 
out is the building of a large central railway 
terminus, to be used by the various lines running 
from the city. The construction of this building 
has been lately commenced, but two or three 
years must elapse before it will be completed 
and ready for opening. A large and handsome 
building, intended for the use of the higher class 
public school, has also been erected; and the 
construction of several other public edifices, 
affording more suitable localities for the post- 
office, the law courts, and the offices of the other 
authorities, is contemplated. In consequence, 
however, of the somewhat de state of the 
city finances, these projects will only be gradu- 
ally carried into execution. New city water- 
works, constructed by an English company, have 
been opened, and now supply tke town with 
good water from the River Weser; and it is also 
mentioned that the construction of a third stone 
bridge across the Weser, which is being carried 
vut, will, when finished, connect more direct! 
the central or business part of the town on 
side of the river; at the same time, the con- 
struction of a new wide thoroughfare leading 
from this bridge to the new central railway 
terminus is being carried out. Another im- 
portant project, and one of long standing, is that 
of connecting the three principal rivers of 
Western Germany, viz., the Rhine, the Ems, and 
the Weser, by a canal ; and this project has been 
again brought forward. It is said that the 
Prussian Government is inclined to lend its 
assistance towards the realisation of the project, 
but it will doubtless be some time before it is 
actually carried into execution. The construc- 
tion of railways is a matter upon which much 
enterprise is expended in this part of Germany, 
and last year only two new lines of railways 
were opened, by means of which Bremen has 
veen brought into more immediate connexion 
with Berlin on the one side, and on the 
other. One of these lines is the 


-called Paris-Hamburg railway. 


rg tcc gunman: 

but latterly severe storms high ti 
somewhat the temporary works 
sary for the enclosing of so large an area 





the sea. The coffer-dam and sea-bank required 
for this inclosure will be upwards of 3,000 ft. 
long, and it is expected that they will be shortly 
completed. The contractor has commenced 
the inner dock, which will communicate with 
the outer harbour by a lock 400 ft. long by 70 ft. 
wide. There is also to be a complete dry-dock 
establishment, and generally it is intended to 
make Cuxhaven a port suitable to the require- 
ments of the age. Experiments have aleo been 
made to lay out foundations for a large new fort 
on Gebbsand, in the entrance of the Elbe. It is 
believed that the work will be carried out. 
From Liibeck we learn that some time ago 
it was proposed to sell the Liibeck railways 
to the Hamburg-Berlin Railway Com : 
but this proposal seems to have fallen rom 
A new line—the Liibeck-Entin Railway—bas 
been opened, and has enjoyed a good traffic. It 
further stated that public opinion in Germany 
occupies itself more and more with the construc- 
tion of # united system of canals for that country. 
A Central Union which has been formed states 
the length of the projected canals at 354 German 
miles, with an estimate of the cost of about 
250,000 dollars, or 37,5001. But, at any rate, it 
is stated that a canal from the Rhine to the Elbe 
is to carried into execution. A canal from the 
Trave to the Elbe, in order to connect Liibeck 
with the interior of Germany, has been proposed 
by the Branch Canal Union of that city; it is 
probable, however, that a long time must e 
ere the idea assumes the practical stage, 
really carried into effect. 

It will be interesting to shortly consider next 
the public works of Greece. From Syra we 
learn that the harbour still remains in an un- 
satisfactory condition, and the supineness of the 
authorities is such that no attempt has been 
made to carry out long-talked of improvements. 
A contract entered into for lighting the town 
with gas has not yet been carried out, although 
the time fixed for its completion has long since 
expired, A submarine cable between Syra and 
Scio has been laid, thus bringing the former 
place into direct communication with Smyrna 
and Syria. 

The public works of Russia next require 
attention. A matter of interest to our readers is 
the construction of a Central Prison for South 
Russia, now being built in the citadel of the 
town of Kherson, on the site of former vast 
Admiralty premises. It is stated that the neces- 
sity for this prison has been greatly felt, and 
that in its erection every care has been taken to 
make it thoroughly suitable for the purpose to 
which it will be devoted. It is to contain all 
the improvements which have been introduced 
of late years, and will no doubt be a very fine 
building. A new line of railway has also been 
opened from Nicolaieff to Znamenka, there 
joining the main line to Kharkow on one side, 
and that to Elizabetgrade on the other, which 
places Nicolaieff in easy communication with all 
Rassia, and indeed all Europe. The passenger 
trains to and from St. Petersburg take pre- 
cisely seventy hours, and the distance between 
Nicolaieff and London can be accomplished in five 
days. The stations on this new branch line, 
which is 152 miles in length, have been built 
with every care, in order that no accommodation 
for the passengers may be lacking. The line, a 
single one, is substantially constructed, and re- 
flects great credit upon the memory of the con- 
tractor, the late Baron Ungemstemberg. From 
Poland we note that of late there has been an 
improvement in the building trade of several of 
the large towns, and building have 
been actively carried forward. This is attri- 
buted in great measure to the extravagant rise 
of house-rent, though partially to other circum- 
stances. One consequence is that the brick trade 
of Warsaw, which has been t for several 
years, has recently received great stimulus, and 
much is being done in that industry. It is 
satisfactory to receive such news as to building 
from Puland. As to public works in Spain we 
also get some information. With regard to the 
Balearic Islands, we note that the most important 
of the works yet undertaken there is the con- 
struction of a railway across Majorca 
Palma to Inca and Alcudia, which is progressing 
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for contract, bat it is considered 


these operations will at best proceed slowly, and 
in the present state of the finances must extend 
over many years. Five years are even allowed 
for the termination of this part of the work by 
the terms of the contract, so that it will be seen 
it is not intended to carry out the work with 
much rapidity. There is, however, a great want 


ments, especially as to paving some of the streets, 
The ae * apes Marina has 
length completed, t is now a good 
broad thoroughfare more than a mile in length, 
footpath on each side. It is all paved 
lava,” and gas has been added on both 
of the streets. A large new building is in 
course of construction at Messina, on the Plain 
of Terranova, for a custom-house, and it is hoped 
that this structure, which will be on rather an 
extensive scale, will be brought to completion in 
the course of two years. A new church is also 
being constructed in the street, St. Gioachino, 
capable of containing about 500 people. The 
construction of this building, it is estimated, will 
cost about 40,000 livres. With regard to public 
works in Venice we learn that the works of ex- 
cavation to deepen and improve the harbour at 
Venice and the channel leading to the sea at 
Malamocco are gradually progressing towards 
ion. improvements to the 
arsenal are also in a fair way of being thoroughly 
carried out. The question of railway construc- 
tion, too, is receiving a fair share of considera- 
tion in that locality, and some important projects 
are being carried out. 

Road making in Turkey is a matter which has 
long occupied a good deal of attention. We are 
glad to learn that considerable activity has been 
shown in forwarding the completion of the road 
between Serajevo and Mortar. Two intelligent 
Polish engineers have had the control of the 
works, and so far have carried them out most 
satisfactorily. The funds allowed by the depart- 
ment of public works at Constantinople to cover 
the cost of road-making in the province of Bosna 
Serai during the past year did not amount to 
more \than 4,0001., and consequently no other 
works of the kind, except that mentioned above, 
have been attempted. Great diligence, how- 
ever, has been displayed by the engineers in 
the survey of the country with a view to the 
railway which is to ran through Bosna Serai to 
the capital in connexion with the South Austrian 
and Hungarian lines. This line will be about 
400 miles in length, a good portion of which is 
of easy construction, though some parts present 
considerable engineering difficulty. Between 
Prepoli and Mitrovitza the route chosen is so 
enclosed with precipices that within a distance 
of eight miles below Koza about twenty tunnels 
will have to be bored. The line will doubtless 
be a most expensive one, and will present, in 
many places, a continua] succession of bridges 
and tunnels. 





THE LAW ON NOXIOUS BUSINESSES. 

By the Building Act of 1844—a measure 
passed by Parliament during the predominance 
of a Conservative majority—certain trades, the 
conduct of which in the midst of a dense popu- 
lation was held to be necessarily injurious to the 
public health, were allowed a period of grace 
extending over thirty years, and expiring in 
the course of the ensuing month. To the opera- 
tion of that enactment vestries and sanitarians 
have for years past looked hopefully forward, as 
to a new charter of health. Of its necessity 
the pages of the Builder have repeatedly borne 
testimony, and those who still have any linger- 
ing doubts of the equity of the suppressions 
intended by Mr. Taylor, in framing its clauses 
and schedules, would find them speedily re- 
moved by the noisome effluvia which literally 
poison the atmosphere in some parts of 
Battersea, Bermondsey, East London, Isling- 
ton, Lambeth, St. George-the-Martyr, and 
St. Saviour, and even in the aristocratic 
suburb of Kensington. It was, of course, 
possible that some mistakes of classification 
were made in 1844, which later knowledge 
should be utilised to repair. The fellmongers of 
Bermondsey may be instanced as pursuing an 
industry which the general effect of evidence 
collected last year tends to show is innocuous. 
Relief has been sought, however, for but one 
trade—that of the slaughterers of cattle for 
human food,—and the ground taken by ite 
advocates was less that nuisance was not 





necessary and inevitable, than that its con- 
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ductors had been taken by surprise; their 
inclusion in Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act being, 
so far as they were affected, quite recently 
discovered, while there was not time for them 
te meet satisfactorily the exigency of vastly- 
changed conditions. The Select Committee 
that inquired into the subject in the session of 
1873 agreed upon a report which proposed 
® compromise, very greatly favouring the 
slaughterers. It was suggested that while 
not prohibiting all existing slanghter-houses, 
Parliament should encourage the erection of 
abattoirs, which, under the direction of 
the City corporation were already gradually 
engrossing the business of killing, and that 
premises licensed to private persons should be 
placed under direct and effectual sanitary super- 
vision and uniform regulation, with a view to 
the prevention of needless cruelty to the animals 
slaughtered, and to the suppression of the sale 
of unsound and diseased meat. These recom- 
mendations would be, as the medical officers 
of health almost unanimously agreed, most 
wretchedly inefficient for the purposes of 
sanitary amendment. It was useless attempting 
to regulate a trade carried on at uncertain hours 
in 1,700 licensed premises. Inspection worthy 
of the same would require an army of inspectors, 
every one of them competent (as few sanitary 
inspectors are) to determine the fitness of flesh. 
meat for consumption. Moreover, the nature of 
the calling was such as to call for stringent 
Y regulations, not of the business only, but also of 
the premises in which it is conducted. Atten. 
tion should be paid to floors and walls; to 


" ventilation, light, and drainage; to the ar- 


rangements for collecting refuse and offal; to 

{ the provision of suitable access, separaté lairs, 
; and numerous other details which are systema. 
' tically neglected in even the best of private 
slaughter-houses. Upon these heads the medical 

officers of health have spoken out clearly, wisely, 

bile’ and persistently. Dr. Dudfield, in Kensington ; 
Ft, Dr. Conway Evans, in the Strand District; Dr. 
Phy Hardwicke, in Paddington ; Mr. Liddle, in White- 
' chapel; Dr. Letheby, in the City; Dr. Tidy, in 

| Islington; and the associated health officers of 

’ the Wandsworth district, have especially con- 
i demned, with an emphasis warranted by the 
facts they describe, the existing violations of 

u) decency and humanity. Uponestractural details 
Dr. Dudfield is recognised as a high authority, 
and the particulars he has from time to time 
. bronght to the knowledge of the justices in 
annual licensing sessions furnish a startling com- 

1 mentary upon the specious explanations by which 
it has been sought to whitewash the practices of 








Layers - 


,' the trade. Nor are these gentlemen unsup- 
ported by other and weighty evidence from inde- 
pendent sources. The medical department of 
’ the Local Government Board could supply 
strong corroborative testimony as to the un- 
satisfactory conditions of the London trade, and 
the immense superiority and economy,—no 
slight benefit to the poor,—of the abattoirs in 
leading provincial cities ; and we are much mis- 
taken if a larger series of prominent facts be 
not readily accessible in the Home Office itself. 
With these allegations unanswered,—nay, 
scarcely disputed, the professional advo- 
cates retained by the butchers, the public might 
reasonably have expected the Government, one 
of whose titles to electoral support was based 
upon a distinct pledge to legislate in the interests 
of health and sanitation, to give at least as 
patient and considerate hearing to the repre- 
a sentations of the medical officers, as to the 
4g wishes of the proprietors of nuisances. The plea 
i of the butchers that the prohibitive clauses of 
the Building Act came suddenly upon them 
(though controverted by several of the medical 
officers, who have annually for ‘six, twelve, or 
eighteen years, drawn attention to them), if it 
be admitted to possess any weight in the discus- 
sion of the question, can only justify a temporary 
postponement of impending doom. Whether the 
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fi time should be deferred for one or five years 
| ike might be made to depend upon a demand for 

pei} fuller investigation, or acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of 1844 as final, with an enlargement of 
grace. The Select Committee of 1873 skimmed 


{ over the surface of the subject, and strove to make 


ial matters pleasant for the trades condemned ; but 
F not one of its members ventured to propose a 


ia complete reversal of the conclusions arrived at 


, by Parliament thi 
Boi the Act which was . Is it wise,—is it 
g just,—can it be expedient, then, for the Govern- 
Pit ment of today to ignore the deliberate j 


fort of the masses at the of one or two 
| . press. what by manual or other mechanical agency. 





last | pendicularly, or otherwise—the sounds 


ion, and to place the health and com- 


trades? It is difficult to conceive upon 
principle the Bill of the Government is founded. 
Certainly it is not in consonance with the Select 
Committee’s report, which did not contemplate 
the arrant absurdity of substituting the inspec- 
torial control of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—a body which has no medical officer to 
advise it on sanitary matters—for that of the 
vestries and district boards. Such a proviso 
can mean nothing less than that perfunctory 


discharge of public duty which lags far behind | gran 


every necessity for vigorous action. Nuisances 
will be very sure to be tenderly cared for, as 
though they were meant to abide long in our 
midst, when they are left to oversight on 
sions few and far between as angels’ visita. 

The worst feature of the Slaughter-houses Bill 
remains, however, to be noticed. No pretence 
of surprise is made by the tallow-melters; no 
attempt has been made by them to disguise the 
offensiveness of the vapours given off by the 
melting fat in their factories. The business 
appears in the view of the Government to be an 
upredeemable nuisance, for it is condemned by 
a clause which prohibits the creation of any new 
works of the kind. The fiat which bans the 
aspirations of would-be tallow-melters, never- 
theless converts the trade into a vast monopoly, 
with unlimited capacities of growth and exten- 
sion; perpetuating in fall odour an already 
lucrative pursuit, which will become every 
year increasingly costly to remove from close 
proximity to our homes. With all earnestness, 
we would press for a reconsideration of the 
subjects dealt with by the Government in this 
measure. There is yet time to prevent irre. 
parable injury to life and health,—to save exist- 
ing interests without undue sacrifice,—by pass- 
ing a temporary measure, deferring for one year 
the operation of the Act of 1844. By such a 
course, Parliament would be spared the gratui- 
tous scandal of carrying, with indecent haste, a 
measure which all who are competent to advise 
upon it pronounce ill.judged and inimical to the 
public weal. 





ON STEEL BARS FOR BELLS. 

CoRRESPONDENTS, who have made, of late, 
inquiries respecting steel bars in place of bells, 
may gather from the following such information 
as can be found in the libraries of the British 
Museum and patent offices, as well as from other 
sources. It will be seen that a steel-bar bell 
per se has not as yet been patented, although 
some modifications may answer the same pur- 
pose. In some parts of Ireland, the priests of 
remote and poor Catholic chapels, have adopted 
steel bars to summon their flock; and the 
village smith is the bell-founder, and it is sur- 
prising that engineers have not followed the ex- 
ample of the priests, and called in some intelli- 
gent son of Vulcan, who could either have 
devised a plan of his own or copied one from 
his apprenticeship. As it would require draw- 
ings to fully explain the principles of producing 
sounds or notes from steel bars, the easiest way 
for those who require a practical knowledge, is 
to purchase at a toy-shop a metal harmonium. 
In this musical instrument, according to the 
price, from 1s. 8d. to 6s. 6d., the whole of the 
bell notes may be struck, and the mechanism is 
fully exposed. A metal tuning-fork to be got at 
a music seller's, will also afford suggestions. 
Some recent American correspondents, if they 
be in the backwoods, may make a tremendously 
noisy bell by poising a fair sized tree over the 
top rail of a gate, and striking the end raised off 
the round with a bar. Some woods will not 
sound so strong as others; but when a tree is 
lopped, if a watch be placed at the thick end, 
and a person place his ear at the thin end, the 
tick of the watch may be distinctly heard : that 
tree will “boom” as loud as a “ lion’s roar.” 

On the 28th of July, 1873, a provisional speci. 
fication only was granted to Ferdinand Rahles, 
of South Hackney, and James Dixon Mackenzie, 
of South Kensington, for new or im bells 
or bar bells, and apparatus, i 
This invention consists of sounding instruments 
made from bars of steel or other metal composi- 
tions of a straight or curved form 
musical notes or sounds. These bars are made 
of any suitable weight and dimensions, accord- 
ing to the power of sound desired. They 
intended to be a substitute for ordinary 
bells for use in churches or other places, and 
suspended and carried in or on frames 


Fists 


produced from them by concussion with mallets 
or other mechanical contrivances, worked either 


Each bar is struck by a mallet or mallets, and 
motion is communicated to the arms of the 
mallets by cords or other suitable attachments 


ected the patent, any one is now at li 
ae out the design. —_ 

In 1867, provisional specification only was 
ted to Benjamin Farmer and Thomas Balm. 
forth, of Barrow-in-Furness, for improvements 
in the manufacture of steel bells, and mounting 
the same. From an ingot of Bessemer or other 
cast steel is forged a form similar to that of a 
bell, but with a hole at the top, and having, 
by hammering with tools of suitable shape, 
brought the bell approximately to the form 
desired, it is turned in a lathe, and two small 
holes bored through it on opposite sides close to 
the top. The steel is then hardened by heating 
it, and cooling it more or less suddenly. The 
bell is suspended for use on a knife-edged bar 
passed through the two side-holes, and this bar 
is supported by a loop passing down through the 
larger hole at the top of the bell, and to this loop 
also the clapper is hung. In some cases the 
inventors form for use as bells rings or hoops, by 
rolling ingots of Bessemer or other cast steel, 
and then hardening them. The rings or hoops 
are supported on a girder passing through them. 
On the girder there is for each ring or hoop a 
conical projection, the apex of which is lodged in 
a slight recess in the interior of the ring or hoop, 
and in the centre of its width. The hammers 
strike upwards against the undersides of the 
rings or hoops. Handles may be conveniently 
employed to work the hammers. The rings or 
hoops may be bent to any desired form, or coiled 
bars may be substituted for the rings or hoops. 
The patent of the above is void for non-com. 
pletion. 

A chemist, Mr. Peter Spence, of Pendleton, in 
Lancashire, in 1859, proposed to repair bells, 
injured by cracking or fractures, by uniting the 
separated parts with new metal of similar com. 
position, In carrying out this method, the in- 
ventor removed a portion of the metal on one 
side of the bell so as to form achannel; he then 
heated the other side by a fire, heated metal 
bars, or other means, but not to the point of 
fusion; after which he applied a strip of bell. 
metal to the channel, and melted therein by 
means of a blowpipe, for which purpose he used 
hydrogen gas and air, or oxygen. It might be 
worth trying the above experiment on the frac- 
ture in Big Ben. 

Messrs. Mears, bell-founders, have introduced 
gongs in place of bells; but Mr. Hunt, archi- 
tect, of Pimlico, who had had some experience in 
this direction, having fixed one up in St. John’s 
Chapel, Pimlico-road, states that gongs are 
rather more expensive than bells; they do not, 
however, occupy so much space as a peal of 
bells. The pro-cathedral at Kensington is fitted 
up with a set. A gong is in the shape of an 
inverted saucer, and the note of the one at 
Pimlico is much complained of by those residing 
near to the chapel, although the architect 
believes it may be remedied, and will be as soon 
as the remainder of the gongs are put up. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY REDCLIFF, 
BRISTOL. 


Apropos of the intended visit to Bristol of 
the British Archwological Association, 
week, we give a view of the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliff as it now appears, with its newly 
completed spire. The view is taken from the 
north-west, and shows prominently the remark- 
able north porch, a fine example of the Decorated 

iod, and the north transept, which is in the 
erpendicalar style. We have before now treated 
of the church in our pages, but will repeat a few 
particulars in our next, in connexion with the 
proceedings of the Association in Bristol. 
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FROM SCOTLAND. 


which it may be stated will be hi 
both in a sanitary and architectural point of 
view. It is intended in the first instance to 
ive a direct entrance to St. Andrew’ 
Renmee diene. apgcns op will be a 
comparatively ly one, i considering 
the short length of the projected » ron Men 
but it is anticipated that the advantages to be 
gained will more than compensate for the outlay. 
A space of about 100 yards is being raised 
to a height of from 5 ft. to 30 ft., in order to 
give a mean level between the two points sought 
to be connected. The new thoroughfare will 
es — = pressure of traffic on Salt- 
market, an il} enable passengers along 
London-street and Gallowgate to obtain a view 
of the fine old church of St. Andrew, which, it 
may be stated, is at present undergoing renovation 
at an expected cost of about 2,0001. It is also 
proposed to form two new streets in the same 
crowded district of the city,—one torun from Great 
Hamilton-street to Gallowgate, and the other 
from Great Hamilton-street to King-street. In 
forming the first of these new thoroughfares 
many of the old tumble-down fever dens, which 
have been so long a disgrace to the city, will be 
removed, and a free current will be allowed for 
the air from the extensive open space known as 
the Green. 

Opening of New Waterworks at Coupar Angus. 
The opening of the new waterworks, and the 
letting on of the water to supply the burgh, were 
made the occasion of a holiday in Coupar Angus 
on the 11th ult. No place could have been 
worse situated for water than that district has 


been hitherto. The only available sources of 


supply were wells, pronounced by a high autho- 
rity to contain water unfit for human consump- 
tion, and a burn or brook, which, besides being 
the main drain of the locality for miles, was 
also the common sewer of the town. The source 
of the new supply is from several springs on the 
estate of Pitcur, which are guided by !eading 
pipes to a service reservoir situated close to the 
Dundee turnpike. The reservoir is not only a 
substantial but handsome structure, roofed over 
and slated. It contains, when full, about 55,000 
gallons of water. This the springs fill in about 
thirteen hours, affording about three days’ 
supply. The pressure is equally satisfactory. 


Last week the water was allowed to ran through 


tke pipes at fall pressure, and it is satisfactory 


to learn that the pipes and joints did not show 
a leak. Mr. Lamond, the engineer, and Messrs. 
Scott & M‘Knaught, the contractors, are to be 

ulated on the successful completion of 


the work. The undertaking, after making allow- 
ance for contingencies, will cost nearly 4,0001. 


Building Operations at Paisley.—The building 


trade is in a very flourishing state at present. 


Messrs. Foulds, Gilmour, & Co. are constructing 


new and extensive starch works on burgh lands 
in Caledonian-road, at an estimated cost of about 
10,0001. Messrs. Andrew Wallace & Sons, 
dyers, are also erecting new works in Abbey 
Close. In addition to the new tenements being 
erected for the working-classes in Caledonia. 
street, by Mr. Cook, of Renfrew, villas for the 
upper classes are being extensively built in the 
town. Noticeable among these latter is a very 


Burgh Buildings at Dunoon. — The above 
buildings, which have been in course of erection 
for some months at the junction of Argyll-street 
and the New-road, have just been formally 


the new edifice will be an important 
to local architecture. The style is Gothic, with 


k gables to the south and west. The lower | i 


flat includes a handsome meeting-room for the 
Commissioners, accommodation for the burgh 
clerk and collector, and a house for the hall- 
officer. The floor above is divided into a large 
lofty and well-ventilated hall, 73 ft. 6 in. by 
35 ft. 6 in., capable of accommodating 500 per- 


| 
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the entire cost of the buildings, the plans of 
which were prepared by Mr. R. A. Bryden, 
architect, Glasgow. 

New Bank at Johnstone.—The new premises 
erected for the Royal Bank are now completed. 
The building faces the public square in the 
centre of the town, and with a well-designed 
front elevation, three stories in height, is 
an ornament to the burgh, and also con- 
venient for business. The pruathvyvtengs bn 
large telling-room, with agents’ and writing 
chambers. A special feature is the strong room, 
built entirely of hewn stone. The upper floors 
are appropriated as the private residence of the 
agent. 

The Dundee Water Bill.—Opposition with. 
drawn.—It was originally agreed that the above 
Bill should be heard before the Eari of Devon's 
committee last week, but the promoters an- 
nounced that an arrangement had been made, 
and consequently the Bill was referred to Lord 
Redesdale as an unopposed measure. The Water 
Commissioners have to pay the sum of 
5001. to Miss Catherine Laird, and in considera. 
tion of that sum the opposition is withdrawn. 
Mr. Marshall, advocate, Edinburgh, is appointed 
sole arbiter to value the land proposed to be 
taken, The sum of 500l. is thus saved in this 
particular alone, and the proposed arrangement 
also does away with an expensive arbitraticn 
under the Lands Clauses Act, which would have 
swallowed up an additional 2,0001. The clauses 
of the Bill remain unaltered. 

Art and Commerce.—At the last meeting of 
the Dundee Chamber of Commerce the president 
(Mr. James Christie) called attention to the 
gratifying fact that the chamber was 
of a small of marble sculpture, which 
had cost nothing from their funds except for the 
granite pedestals on which the specimens stood 
in the exchange. The sculpture which was the 
gift of various gentlemen, comprised busts of the 
late Prince Consort, the Right Hon. Fox Maule 
Ramsay, Earl of Dalhousie, the late Sir Robert 
Peel, Baron Panmure, and Charles J. Fox. The 
busts were valuable, being the works of Nollekens, 
Steell, and Hutchison. 





THE NEW GUILDHALL, PLYMOUTH. 


Tas fine pile of buildings, of which we gave a 
view some time ago, is to be opened with éclat 
by the Prince of Wales on the 14th instant. 
Great preparations are being made for this 
event, and a large Masonic demonstration will 
take place on the occasion. About 1,500 
brethren, it is anticipated will take part in the 
ceremony. 

The new buildings are arranged in two blocks, 
with a wide open space between. At one end 
of this stands St. Andrew’s Church, with its 
massive granite-buttressed tower, erected in the 
fifteenth century. Thus the church and the 
new guildhall form three sides of a quadrangle ; 
and it is intended that the fourth shall be oocu- 
pied by a structure that shall in no wise dis- 
credit its neighbours. The guildball buildings 
are in the Early Pointed style. The wings are 
treated in and simple masses, leading up 
to central features of striking richness and dig- 
nity. The chief building material is the blue- 
grey local limestone or marble, the plinths being 
granite, and the dressings of Portland stone. 
Polished serpentine and granite and the fine- 
grained Mansfield sandstone are also introduced 


.| in portions of the exterior. 


The northern block contains in the centre the 
council-chamber, and on each side, on two floors, 
suites of offices. The council-chamber is a hand- 
some and spacious room, fitted with galleries for 
the public, and lighted by four large windows 
filled with glass by Fouracre, of Stonehouse. 
Each window contains a medallion portrait, re. 
spectively of Queen Victoria, Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Francis Drake (once mayor of and member 


of the school-boards and the 
Plymouth Chamber of Commerce, the oldest in 
the United Kingdom, over which the Earl of 
Morley presides, as did his father and grand- 
father before him. The chief external features 
of this block are the great central gable of the 
council-chamber, which is surmounted by a life- 
size statue of Drake, and angle-tower terminating 
each wing 100 ft. high. 
The leading feature of the southern block is 
= hall, which runs lengthwise to the 
-yard, and the side elevation of which, 
therefore, fronts upon it. On the west of the 
great hall are a couple of law courts, arranged 
in convenient fashion. At the extreme south- 
west angle rises the great tower. It is nearly 
200 ft. high. 

Each gable is surmounted by a life-size statue, 
among them being that of Edward I., Edward 
the Black Prince (both specially connected with 

th), and the Prince of Wales. Else. 
where are sculptures of the Queen, Sir John 
Hawkins, the friend and companion of Drake, 
who was a native of the town, Frobisher, and 
other eminent Elizabethan worthies; whilst 
shields bearing the arms of distinguished per- 
sonages of the West contribute their quota to 
the general effect. 

The great hall is 146 ft. in length. It is 
divided into a nave and aisles, the latter being 
narrow, tiled, and chiefly intended for passages, 
though they greatly increase the amount of the 
accommodation. The nave itself is 58 ft. wide, 
and the aisles open into it by two arcades of 
seven arches each, the massive pillars support- 
ing which are single stones of polished Cornish 
granite from the quarries of the Messrs. Freeman. 
The roof is open and boarded, with carved 
trusses. At one end of the hall is an orchestra, 
and at the other a ladies’ gallery. The hall has 
seven separate doorways. A prominent towns- 
man, Mr. W. F. Moore, with other members of 
his family, have given a window representing 
the English captains engaged in their game of 
bowls on the Plymouth Hoe at the moment that 
the news of the approach of the Armada was 
brought to them. Other windows now in hand 
(likewise gifts) represent the departure of the 
Pilgrim Fathers from Plymouth, and proceed- 
ings at Plympton Priory in 1440 in connexion 
with the town’s first charter. Other subjects to 
be illustrated are the siege of Plymouth by 
Charlies I., which lasted nearly four years, but 
was ineffectual; the landing of Catherine of 
Arragon at Plymouth ; the death of Blake as he 
entered Plymouth Sound; Drake bringing in 
the leat that yet supplies Plymouth with water ; 
Charles II. touching for the evil in St. Andrew's 
Church ; the proclamation of William III. in the 
Guildhall, Plymouth, being the first town to 
declare for that monarch; and the mythical 
event with which the history of that town begins, 
the combat of Corinwus, the companion of 
Brute the Trojan, and the giant Gogmagog on 
the Hoe. 

The architects are Messrs. Norman & Hine, 
of Plymouth, the former gentleman being this 
year Mayor of the sister town of Devonport. 
The contractors are Messrs. Call & Pethick, also 
of Plymouth. The sculpture has been exe. 
cuted by Mr. Trevenen, Mr. Harry Hems, and 
Mr. Boulton. Mr. John Adams has been the 
clerk of works since the commencement of the 
work. Mr. Tarring was the foreman during the 
earlier part. He was, however, unfortunately 
killed by the fall of a wall, and since then his 
place has been filled by Mr. Wise. 


meeting-room of the 





PROPORTION IN INTELLECTUAL 
EDUCATION. 


In the Builder of the 11th of July the writer 
endeavoured to show that the object of physical 
education should be a proportioned development, 
—a development not only proportioned in itself, 
but to the intellect,—such a development, in fact, 
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The confused and ‘erroneous notions which 
exist on the whole subject of education mis- 
lead us in our exertions in the cause of intel- 
lectual as of physical education. We would 
develop the soul as the body intw the similitade 
of the exaggerated Farnese Hercules; but 
as educators generally attempt to accomplish 
this giantesque development both of mind and 
body at the same time, their intentions, from 
the very limitations of nature, are frustrated ; 
for we can only get Herculean development and 
work out of mind and body by either the tem- 
porary or permanent subordination of one or 
the other. 

True intellectual education, then, primarily 
consists in duly apportioning the vital power 
between brain and body, and secondarily in 
apportioning the mental share of vita'ity pro- 
portionately between the several faculties of the 
mind; on the same principle as we have pre- 
viously enunciated, viz., the greatest health and 
strength to the greatest number, i.e., by equable 
distribution. 

English judgment is as a rule gross. Magni- 
tude, quantity, and profusion impress the nation 
more than proportion, quality, and sufticiency. 
Tuis weakness even extends to education. 
Euglish youth must know a great deal, or appear 
to know a great deal; so cram away, ye profes- 
sors and teachers, coach! grind! cram! The 
world at large, that is to say the English world at 
large, seems to think it of very little importance 
whether the youth of England understand what 
they learn or not, so that they seem to know. 
It cannot discern that this weakness is letting 
England drift into the rear, and that the mastery 
ond lead in the van of nations is to that people 
which really understands the principles of 
things. This alone is the kind of knowledge, 
the knowledge which is power; not spurious, 
second-hand information and volubility. There 
are times when it is culpable to be reticent of 
truth, and that is now. For there is a nation, a 
thinking nation, a nation which understands 
things by principle,—Germany, who, if she have 
the power to enforce peace, will materially affect 
aot only our commerce, but the commerce of 
Europe ; and the only way to maintain our posi- 
tion will be by aright system of education,—a 
system of education which shall give to every 
faculty its full and masterful power, a symmetrical 
education. 

But how are we to overcome this ingrained 
predisposition to admire quantity before quality ? 
‘To prevent the modern craze fora great number 
of subjects in the curriculum of education, that 
everlasting cry for more, for more and more 
top-hamper to the understanding ? How are we 
to convince people that the understanding 
would be enlarged if Englishmen only knew less ? 
Only by pointing out that the greatest poets, 
painters, sculptors, philosophers, statesmen, and 
commanders existed before science, teaching, and 
technical education were thought of. The native 
powers of the mind, untrained, untampered with, 
are, I firmly believe, infinitely preferable to those 
overlaid and burdened with too much knowledge. 
The modern notion of a “higher education ” is 
really begetting a lower education,—is clouding 
and etultifying the understanding. Our would. 
be instructors, by their zeal for quantity, are 
weakening instead of adding to our strength. 
Another fact, too, may serve to mitigate the 
cesire for quantity before quality,—the fact 
that the faculties of the mind are really and 
essentially far fewer than supposed, or than 
phrenology would lead us to believe; they 
are three, viz., Observation, Memory, and 
Reason. What subject is there that these three 
faculties are not competent to grapple with ? 
If we only have a care that they are perfectly 
constituted, we need have no fear for the future 
of England; but if, instead of directing our 
attention to perfecting these, we will insist on 


| any other time of the year. 





cramming the facts of fifty sciences into a youth’s | 


head, he, and ultimately the nation, will come | allowed, and practised by the leading 


to grief; for it is not the quantity of informa- 
tion, but the perfection of the understanding, 
the perfection of the mind as an instrument of 
thought, which makes men and nations great. 
It is a very curious fact that the mind and 
body convert their food into strength by analo- 
gous processes. Each has its receptive, re- 
taining, and digestive powers. These are, in 
respect to mental assimilation, observation, 
memory, and reason; and cramming the mind, as 
the stomach, prevents healthy action and assi- 
milation, gives rise to indigestion and a variety 
of deplorable symptoms, Bat still we talk, and 
talk, and fancy, whilst we are committing our. 
celves to all kinds of absurdities, that we are 





doing the right thing, and that instead of being 
the laughing-stock we are the admiration of the 
world. We cannot perceive that our great 
position among nations was gained before 
science was much thought of, and when the 
word technical had obsolete inscribed aguiust it 
in our dictionaries. 

To make men intellectually effective we have 
to convince ourselves that the essential faculties 
of the mind are few, and that these must be 
duly proportioned, in order that neither may 
override or exclude the proper exercise of the 
other. There must be a beauty of proportion in 
the constituents of the mind as in the limbs of 
the body. When this exists sound knowledge is 
the result, and from this again proceeds good 
and lasting work in philosophy, literature, and 
art. This is the kind of education which gives 
unity of thought and action to a nation, as it 
eventually will do to the world. Without this 
educational reform, divisions and sects will in- 
crease; for every one, as at present instructed, 
is likely to build on different toundations. 

The science of proportion is the master 
science,—is that central science, the mastery of 
which enables men to trace the system of 
Nature, and toact, direct, and govern according 
to the wisdom of the Creator. Wet, %. 





SHOWING WHEN GRATINGS WILL NOT 
VENTILATE SEWERS. 


Sir,—I see the doctor who has been down to 
Cambridge to report on the cause of the outbreak 
of typhoid believes it to be from the water, as the 
sewers have air-gratings. If that is his opinion 
he has stopped short in understanding the matter 
at all. For instance, we all know that hot air 
while hot will ascend, be it either pure or im- 
pure, with this difference, that the specific 
gravity of the impure gas being the heaviest, if 
the sewer is at 60 degrees temperature and the 
atmosphere is at 70, all the gratings in the 
world will not ventilate the sewer, but reverse 
the temperatures, and the ventilation of the sewer 
will be efficient. We can see the ventilation 
going on fast enough in the winter by the 
steaming, but in the summer it is far from 
regular. When the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is reduced by a storm, then ventilation 
of the sewer may be relieved not only by the 
flow of water, but the air temperature falling 
many degrees. That being the case I would 
suggest that at certain distances there should 
be carried up with new buildings a blind shaft 
near the chimney shafts, and on the top a re- 
versed cowl directed by a vane to always face 
and catch the wind, and its pressure would 
drive the air down into the sewer, even 
the hotter air, which would belp to raise the 
temperature ; it would also dilute the impure 
gas and reduce the danger in the sewer. 
Another fashionable method of heating the air 
at the basement of buildings is to warm and 
ventilate it, having at the top a heated suction. 
If the colleges are heated that way after the 
heats of summer concentrating the impure gases, 
the suctions to ventilate the colleges rise in the 
impurities, scattering them all over the build- 
ing, poisoning the most susceptible. The 
greatest wonder is that they are not a thousand 
times more injured. Statistics prove that sewer 
fever is more prevalent in the autumn than at 
M. Toss®L. 








STEAM CULTIVATION BY A NORFOLK 
FARMER. 


In a paper read by Mr. T. Rose, of Melton 
Magna, who had prepared it at Mr. Lombe’s 
request at the rent audit of Mr. Lombe, he 
says :— 

‘* The cultivation of land by steam-power is approved, 
agriculturists of 
our day; therefore, I think those who have had no prac- 
tical experience ought to watch carefully its results, and 
gone awhile before they unhesitatingly condemn it. 

t year at this time y feared we should have to 
encounter great difficulties in regard to manual labour. 
I now say again I can see difficulties looming in the 
future; and what other power have we to fly to but 
steam? It is not many years since our crops were 
thrashed by the old wooden flail; that is now 
entirely exploded. Such is being the case with the wooden 
plough. After the flail, came the horse-power thrashing- 
machine. That has now made way for the —— 
ee of 4 here poses cers eh heard our fa 
condemn the use of steam-power thrashing, as being 
both dangerous and cupensives but who among us here 
would like to go back to the old system, and half-a- 


dozen horses on to a horse-power thrashing- ine to} j 
thrash 50 or 60 coombs of corn per day, when we can now | - 


thrash by steam as much as 100 or 120 coombs? Why, in 
these days it is not practicable; and so in a few years 





will the steam-plough oceupy the place of the horse. 
There are many reasove why steam cultivation is not af 
present more extensively practised. e supposed 
costliness of the i 


“‘T will conclade ivi ou the estimated quentity of 
Pda tar peg of geen! po pe 


Ist. Digging 10 in. deep, the engines will consume 
theon-quartans of» ton of coal each per day, and will do 
wand “Diggin ing 12 in, ds 
. g . deep, seven acres per day, con- 

suming one ton of coal each. 

ard. Digging 16 in, deep, five acres per day, consuming 
one ton of coal each. 

Cultivating about 15 in. or 16 in. deep, three-quarters of 
a ton of each engine, doing from sixteen to eighteen 
acres per day. 

All my calculations are made exclusive of one man and 
two horses for carting coals and water.” 








OPENING OF ST. JAMES’S WHOLESALE 
MARKETS, BRADFORD. 


Tur New Wholesale Vegetable, Fruit, and 
Fish Markets, which have been recently erected 
nearthe Fair Ground, Leeds-road, Bradford, have 
been formally opened. The buildings have been 
erected on ground belonging to the Corporation 
and lying between the St. James’s Slaughter- 
house and the Great Northern Goods Station. 
Approaches to the markets are provided from 
all sides by Hammerton.street, Tew-street, and 
Graham-street, and in addition to this railway 
sidings have been constructed from the Great 
Northern lines to accommodate the vegetable, 
fruit, cattle, and fish producing districts of the 
country. The buildings, which have been 
erected in a plain manner, form a main street 
running east and west, and a shorter one at 
right angles to the main street and at the west 
end of it. Onthe south side of the main street— 
that nearest the railway—are placed sixteen whole- 
sale potato, frait, and fish shops and warehouses, 
arranged in two blocks. These are each 42 ft. 
long by 24 ft. wide, and two stories in height. 
The latter dimension, 24 ft., is the length of 
frontage which the shop presents to the street. 
The lower or ground floor is divided into a front 
shop, and a warehouse or store-room behind, and 
from the sloping character of the ground, the 
latter room is partly anderground, and is lined 
with double walls, soasto ensure the goods against 
either damp or frost. The upper floor is also 
intended to provide storing accommodation, and 
ten of the warehouses are fitted with turntables, 
from which sidings run into the upper room 
direct from the railway. Trap-doors open into 
the shops below. On the opposite side of the 
main street, and also extending down both sides 
of the shorter street, are the fruit-warehouses, 
twenty-twoin number. These are two stories in 
height. The fish-market is located at the eastern 
end, and consists of ten shops and warehouses. 
The floors are of Wilkinson’s patent granite con- 
crete, to exclude damp and vermin. The foot- 
way in front of the shops to the distance of about 
8 ft. is covered by a projecting roof. The street 
The market gardeners’ 


large wagons, and are arranged in blocks of 
four, with plenty of space all round each block. 
Spacious staircases for the conveyance of goods 
from the level of the railway to the market are 
placed, and flights of steps from the market to 
the still lower level of Carroll-street and the 
abattoirs. At the angle formed by the two 
streets is the clock tower, near which are located 
the offices of the market superintendent. For 
this tower a clock of four dials is in course of 
construction by Mr. Potts, of Leeds. The cost 
of the markets, exclusive of the gates and the 
paving of the streets, will be about 14,0000. 
The works have been designed by and carried 
out underthe superintendence of Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson, the architects, who have em- 
bodied in the plans many practical suggestions 
made by Mr. Bradbury, the market superin- 
tendent. Mr Wilson been clerk of 
works. It is proposed, at some fu 
construct sidings and cattle pens, 
which cattle may be di from 
trucks direct into the market ground. 
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These wholesale markets, along with the new re. 
tail butchers’ and fish market now being erected 
in Rawson-place, and covered market in Kirkgate 
and Darley-street, will, when the whole of the 
scheme is fully completed, form a series of build. 
ings for market purposes such as few provincial 
towns can boast of. 








THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS OF THE 
CISTERCIAN ORDER.* 


One of the most remarkable movements ever 
recorded in Church history, but one that has 
scarcely received the notice which it deserves 
from modern writers, was that which was com- 
menced by a few Benedictine monks in the east 
of France, at the close of the eleventh century. 
Disgusted with the laxity of manners which had 
overspread monastic institutions, and scandalised 
with the ostentatiousness and extravagance dis. 
played in the buildings, decoration, ministration, 
and services of the Church, three monks of the 
abbey of Molesme, desirous of following a 
stricter mode of life, and of adopting a simpler 
and purer form of worship, separated them. 
selves from the community to which they 
belonged, and founded, in the year 1098, ina 
desert place in Burgundy, a new convent and 
@ new order of monks. Such was the com- 
mencement of the great Cistercian reformation, 
which rapidly overspreading the whole of 
Christendom, in a weaieaboly short space of 
time covered the face of Europe with its 
results, no less than 350 abbeys of this order 
having been founded, erected, and abundantly 
endowed within the first century of its existence. 
In no country did this reformation and the 
simple earnestness of its promoters meet with 
greater favour and readier acceptance than in 
England. Landowners and nobles vied with one 
another in offering sites for their convents, in 
aiding them to raise their abbey-church and 
their domestic buildings, and in amply endow- 
ing them when completed: witness the numerous 
noble remains of this order in Great Britain, 
which still survive the disastrous effects of 
a subsequent reformation, due to similar causes, 
the destructive ruthlessness of which swept 
away much that was noble and admirable, as 
well as much that was corrupt and degenerate. 

Among the larger monasteries of this order 

ounded in England, of which the remains still 
exist, and which comprise the most important 
monastic ruins in the country, the following may 
be named: — Fountains, Farness, Kirkstall, 
Rievaulx, Byland, Jervaulx, Calder, Whalley, 
Tintern, Newstead, Beaulieu, Croxden, and 
Netley.) Again and again has the same thing 
happened. We see it in the outbreak of the 
Iconoclasts, in the early ages of the Church, and 
in their wholesale destruction of images and 
pictures, as well as in the subsequent separation 
of the Greek and Latin Churches, due to the 
same causes. We have it again in the protests 
and secession of the Cistercians in the eleventh 
century, and in the action of Wycliffe and his 
followers in the fourteenth. We see it later 
atill in the German reformation of the fifteenth 
century, in the suppression and destruction of 
monasteries under Henry VIIL, and in the 
Puritanical havoc of the great Rebellion. In 
this frequent recurrence of the same causes and 
the same effects, from time to time, in the 
history of the Church, we recognise, in the first, 
the natural proneness of human nature to that 
which captivates the eye and pleases the senses, 
and the constantly increasing tendency to ornate 
services, to surface decoration, to a sensuous 
ritual, to pictures and ifmages, and ultimately to 
superstitious observances and saint-worship ; and 
we see in the second, the sure result of that revul- 
sion of feeling which suddenly arises when the 
lowest point in this downward progress of mental 
subserviency is arrived at. Of these different 
movements in the latter direction, not one was 
commenced and carried out with so much 
humility and gentleness of spirit as that of the 
Cistercians. Content to protest and dissent, 
they proved the sincerity of their professions 
pe preg » ors their lives, and by the reality 

their self-denial, rather than by aggressive 
attacks on the system which they condemned. 
In no document, however, either of ancient or 
modern times is the use of colour and gilding on 
walls and windows, of gold and silver in orna- 
ments and utensils, of pictures and images, of 
superstitious en ae saint worship, 80 
emphatically as it is in the Charta 

* From a Mr, Edmund , read at the 


































hear for the first time of Cistercian architecture 
as a special phase of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages ; and who, no doubt, constitute by 
far the larger portion of my present audience. 
It is more than forty years ago, when travelling 


Caritatis of the Cistercians, the code of laws 
which, adopted in the earliest days of the foun- 
dation of the order, and subsequently enlarged 
and confirmed under the auspices of St. Bernard 
himself, remained the rule of life of all the 
monasteries of the order. The manly indepen.| abroad in 1832, as one of the Travelling 
dence which characterises this early protest or | Bachelors of Arts of the University of Cam- 
charter is sufficiently remarkable, when we con. | bridge, that I was first struck with certain 
sider the circumstances and the times in which | peculiarities, which I observed in the remains of 
its authors lived. Without throwing off their|the monasteries of the Cistercian order of 
allegiance to the Church, they acknowledged no | monks, which led me to believe that they must 
authority, in the administration of their affairs | have followed certain rules of their own as well 
or the government of their own monasteries, but | in the plan of their conventual buildings as in 
that of the head of their order. They forbade, | the of theirchurches. Farther observa- 
indeed, their members to go to Rome, unless | tions confirmed these impressions. I became 
accompanied by a bishop of the Cistercian order. | interested in-the matter, and so arranged my 
They prohibited prostration in their churches, | journeys as to enable me, during the three years 
and any abject position of the body whilst pray- | that I was absent, to visit nearly the whole of 
ing. They abolished saint-worship, and per-|the principal Cistercian abbeys in France and 
mitted their churches to be dedicated only to| Germany. I have subsequently had opportu- 
the Blessed Virgin. They tolerated no images, | nities of examining several in France, that I 
or pictures even, of saints; nor, indeed, the| did not previously visit, and the remains of 
representation of the human form on their walls, | nearly the whole of the English monasteries of 
or in their windows; nor even the crucifix | that order, six of the abbey-churches of which 
itself; permitting only a painted wooden | are illustrated in the work which I published in 
cross. This order is further supplemented, and | 1846, entitled “ Architectural Parallels.” The 
their opposition to all approach to sensuousness, | conclusions to which this study of the works of 
either in their service or ritual, is further illus- | the Cistercians brought me, led me to examine, 
trated, by a comprehensive order passed at| somewhat carefully, the chronicles which 
the General Chapter of 1213; and again/ give the earliest account of the rules and 
by two remarkable injunctions i to pees of the order; and I found, as I ex- 
bell-ringing and singing, occurring, the first, , sufficient reason for concluding and 
in the same general order of 1213, and the | asserting that the Cistercians followed certain 
second in the second edition of the Charta | rules of their own in to their buildings, 
Caritatis of 1134. Their objections to poly. | which distinguish them, for at least the first 
chrome, and to richness of ornamentation of | 200 years of the existence of the order, from 
every description, arising evidently from the | those of all other religious bodies of that 
extent to which the abuse of this species of| time. The three principal monastic orders of 
decoration on the walls, and in the vestments|the Middle Ages were,—1l, the Benedictine ; 
and utensils of the Church, had been carried, are | 2, the Preemonstratensian ; and 3, the Cistercian. 
emphatically conveyed in their various prohibi- | Of these three orders the Cistercian, which was 
tions on this head, which descend even to the | an offshoot from the Benedictine, was the latest. 
clasps of their books, and the lettering of their | The order arose in the west of France, at the 
manuscripts. Lastly, we have the following | close of the eleventh century, and was instituted 
remarkable order in regard to stained glass:— | by three monks of the Abbey of Molesme, in 
Cap. lxxxii, “‘ Vitreso alb fiant, et sine crucibus, | Burgundy, who, grieving over the general laxity 
et picturis.” Strong colour is to the eye what | and want of discipline that prevailed in the 
strong drink is to the palate; and we gather | Bendictine abbeys, and more especially in the 
from the strength of the prescribed remedy in | one to which they were attached, after several 
this case what must have been the extent of the | fruitless efforts to reform and correct it, quitted 
disease at the time when these rules were drawn | their convent, and retiring to a desert and 
up; nothing short of total abstinence having | secluded spot in the diocese of Chalons, esta- 
been considered by the Cistercians of that day, | blished there, with the favour and under the 
as by the tem societies of our own time, | protection of Otho, Duke of Burgundy, in the 
to be likely to be effectual. But although the | year of our Lord, 1098, the Convent of Citeaux, 
Cistercians were reformers, to the verge even of | where they lived after a new and stricter rule, 
Paritanism, in the treatment of their wall sur. | founded upon that of the order of St. Benedict. 
faces, their carved work, their utensils, their | Great, however, as became in a short time the 
vestments, and their windows, they were, in all | reputation for sanctity of these early founders 
that concerned their buildings, in the higher and | of the order, and favoured as were their efforts, 
nobler attributes of form and outline, real artists | not only in the establishment of Citeaux, but 
in the true sense of the word; they instituted, | also of several dependent abbeys, it is to the 
in fact, a school of architecture, which, for | great St. Bernard that the extensive renown and 
vigour and boldness of design, for excellence of | rapid increase of this order is to be attributed. 
proportion, as well as for the elegance and purity | He appears to have entered the Abbey of Citeaux 
of treatment of all its subordinate details, is un- | in the year 1112, and to have been sent with 
by that of any age or country; and I | twelve monks to occupy the new Abbey of Cler. 
think you will be disposed to agree with me, | vaux, as its abbot, inthe year 1119. He was one 
after we have visited the three or four examples | of the greatest luminaries of the Church. His 
that we hope to see in the course of the week, | zeal, his piety, and his reap Peon: such 
that a careful study of their numerous excellen. | as to obtain for his particalar , to which, 
cies by architects of the present day, could not | as one of its earliest votaries, he was de- 
fail to exercise a beneficial effect on modern | votedly attached, the greatest favour and 
designs, by checking exuberance of ornamenta-|support. During his lifetime a very large 
tion, and by the cultivation of a purer taste, | number of Cistercian monasteries were founded, 
delighting rather in form and outline than in | built, and endowed. The order continued to be 
colour and surface decoration, And it is in | exceedingly popular and prosperous until the end 
order to enable you properly to utilise this|of the thirteenth century, when the same laxity 
opportunity that this preliminary lecture is | which had corrupted the other orders began also 
given; my business here this morning being | to affect the Cistercians, and we find them ulti- 
twofold, namely,— 1st. To explain to you the| mately departing from the precepts of their 
rules and regulations in regard to the build. | founders, not only in regard to external forms, 
ings of the Cistercians, upon which — but also in their discipline,—a departure 
school of Mediwval architecture is ; to 


aa 

in the style of their buildings as in 

farnish you, in fact, with the key which shall | their mode of life. A considerable number of 
enable you to read aright those ruinous groups | the churches of this order remain at the 
of conventual remains; and, secondly, to draw | present day, and although subsequent extension 
your attention to those iarities and excel- | and alterations have in many cases swept away 
lencies of style and d which characterise | the original structures, still a large portion of 
the works of these men, of which we shall see | those that are left are the early buildings of the 
in the course of the week such admirable ex- | twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and belong to 
amples. Now, in doing this, I shall have, I| the period when the whole of the rales of the 
fear, to a certain extent, to travel over ground | order were fully enforced. In France —— are 
which has already been trodden by me in my | the most abundant, in Germany many valuable 
lectures to the Yorkshire Archwological Society, | examples still exist, and in England they are to 
at Kirkstall, and at Fountains in 1871 and 1872. | be reckoned amongst the most interesting of our 
I must, therefore, crave the indulgence of such | monastic remains. I need hardly add, that in 
members of that society as are at present here | all three countries they are chiefly in a state of 
to-day whilst I make this very necessary pre- | rain, except where they have been devoted, as 
liminary explanation to those who were not|occurs in some few cases, to some secular pur- 
present on those occasions, and who probably | pose. Their ruinous condition, however, increases 
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rather than otherwise, the interest usually taken 
in them, and certainly adds very considerably to 
their picturesque effect, and to the facility with 
which their mode of construction can be studied. 
I have already spoken of the large number of 
the abbeys of this order, but it was not until the 
year 1128, that is to say, thirty years after the 
foundation of Citeaux, that they began to increase 
with any degree of rapidity, and this increase 
was probably due as well to the great and 
increasing reputation for sanctity that the monks 
of this order had acquired, as to the rising repu- 
tation and influence of St. Bernard, who had 
then been nine years abbot of Clervaux. Within 
200 years of that date, no less than 1,200 
abbeys were founded, erected, endowed, and 
added to the order; and the entire number 
of dependencies d by the abbot of 
Citeaux shortly before the Reformation is 
stated to have been 3,200. Now, of those 
1,200 monasteries, I do not know one the general 
plan of which is not in accordance with that of 
all the rest; nor a single church which does not 
bear in its details the impress of its Cistercian 
origin. This remark, limited as it is to the 
monasteries that were erected during the first 
two centuries of the existence of the order, 
applies, of course, only to the general disposition 
of the monastic buildings and to the general 
character of their architecture ; variations occur, 
as a matter of course, as well in the one as in 
the other, due to local or other causes, but they 
are mostly of slight importance, and are, in 
fact, of the nature of those exceptions which 
tend rather to prove the general rule than to 
invalidate it. Of these peculiarities someare the 
result of positive directions contained in the 
statutes of the order already referred to, whilst 
gome appear to be matters of habit and practice, 
as strictly observed, however, as if they were 
enjoined by the written rules of the order. I 
will refer to them indifferently, and in the order 
in which they present themselves most con- 
veniently for the rapid survey which we can 
only now take of them. The buildings of the 
Cistercians were always laid out according to 
one normal plan. Whether the abbey was of 
the largest or of the emallest type, this model 
was rarely, if ever, departed from. Variations 
occur in the comparative size and ornamenta- 
tion of the different buildings of an abbey, but 
never in their disposition. This uniformity of 
procedure has enabled me to show upon a 
typical plan,—such as the one placed in the 
middle of this screen,—a true representation of 
the whole of the normal buildings that surround 
the cloister quadrangle of a Cistercian monastery 
of the twelfth century. This model plan is the con- 
crete result of the aggregate plans of the whole of 
the Cistercian abbeys that I know, some twenty 
of which, prepared from my own measurments, are 
exhibited on this wall, no single one of which is at 
the present day in a complete condition. Now, 
in studying the views of any Cistercian abbey 
that we visit, the model plan, which I have had 
reduced and printed by photography, and a copy 
of which has, I believe, been placed in the hands 
of every member present, presents a convenient 
mode of determining at once which of its original 
buildings remain, and which have been de- 
stroyed, which are built according to the 
normal plan, and which exhibit departures from | 
it. It is thus that we shall use it in our visits 
to Fountains, Rievaulx, Jervaulx, and Byland. 
I will now, therefore, proceed to point out upon 
thie model plan the relative position and the 
reapective use of each of those buildings that 
usually surround the four sides of the cluister 
oar wi Cistercian convent, The first 
ing strikes us on approaching one of the 
abbeys of the Cistercians is the aaaus of its 
site. They appear to have invariably selected 
remote situations, at a distance from towns, 
generally in a valley, and ofien in the narrowest 
part of the valley, with a view apparently to 
complete retirement and seclusion. In France 
and Germany this appears to have been the almost 
invariable custom of the Cistercians. In England 
situations of this kind were, perhaps, more 
difficult to meet with; still, I know of no 
single instance, in this country even, in which 
this general practice has been departed from, 
or the valley deserted for the high land. We 
turn, then, — interest to our chronicles to 
ascertain whether a practice, which appears to 
have been so universally followed, mei oe 
by any specific rule; and we find, on consulting 
the statutes of the Genera} Chapter of 1134, the 
following instructions, which form the subject 
of the first chapter of these institutes as given 


ta the Monasticon Cisterciense,” p., 246 :— 


 « Cap. I.—Quo in loco sunt construenda ocenobia. 
In civitatibus, in castellis, aut villis, nulla nostra 
construenda sunt cconobia sed in locis a con- 
versatione hominum semotis.” 








THE LONDON STREET TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY v. THE NEWINGTON VESTRY. 


A pispute has arisen between the London 
Tramways Company and the Newington Vi 
on the question of paving the streets 
which the Tramway Company’s lines pass, and 
in threatening the Tramway eee with legal 
proceedings, the Vestry go so far as to challenge 
the powers of the Board of Trade. The Tram- 
way Company are about to lay down new lines 
along Great Dover-street, and the Vestry desire 
them to adopt wood pavement, which the Com- 
pany decline to do, but intend to use granite 
cubes, and rely for so doing upon the powers 
which they have obtained from the Board of 
Trade. The Newington Vestry, at their last 
meeting, directed their clerk to serve a notice 
upon the Company informing them that Chancery 
proceedings would be taken against them if they 
proceeded to lay down granite cubes in connexion 
with the tramways in Great Dover-street, as 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade ; and the clerk 
was also directed to advise the Board of Trade 
that the Vestry did not admit the powers they 
had assumed under the Metropolitan Tramways 
Orders Confirmation Act of 1873. This last- 
named decision of the Vestry would seem to be 
taking high ground. If it should turn out that 
the Board of Trade have not over-stepped their 
powers, the ratepayers of Newington will not 
regard with much favour the step which the 
Vestry have taken. 








CHOKED SEWERS. 


At the meeting of the Poplar Board of Works 
last week, a discussion rolative to the late storm 
incidentally brought to light that the public 
sewers are constantly choked up by dead ani- 
mals getting into them. The surveyor brought 
up a report which showed that the effects of the 
recent storm had been to inundate the Isle of 
Dogs and other parts of Poplar; and he stated 
that his impression as to the cause of the over- 
flow was that the sewers would not carry off the 
storm waters ; whereupon Mr. Cook, of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, said the subject 
had been before the Board, when the engineer 
brought up a report on the subject to the effect 
that owing to entrails, corks, &c., that came 
floating down the sewers, it was necessary to 
keep them three parts full in order that the 
pumps should not be choked, and that on the day 
of the storm all the eight pumps were at full 
work, but could not cope with the immense fall 
of rain. It appeared that on the day of the 
storm no less than 85 million gallons were 
pumped up out of the sewers. He stated that 
no one would imagine the great quantity of 
material tbat floated down the sewers, and added 
as a proof that on Whit Monday Mr. Runtz was 
at the Abbey Mills, when he saw three tons of 
entrails, and eeven dead pigs, taken out of the 
filth-hoist as one morning’s catch alone. It 
ultimately transpired that Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
the engineer to the Metropolitan Board, has 
under his consideration some means by which 
a recurrence of such overflows as that at the Isle 
of Dogs and Poplar may be prevented. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXCURSION, 


Mr. Eomunp Suarre has very successfully, 
as some of our readers know, planned and guided 
excursions of members of the Architectural 
Association for the last four years; several of 
the most interesting districts in land having 
been visited under his direction. is year it 
has been determined to break fresh ground, 
and carry a party of our younger architects 
through a part of the North of France, probably 
the first expedition of the kind as yet under- 
taken by sueh a collection of English students 
on the Continent. The number will be about 
fifty ; and the disposal of the time will be in the 
main similar to that heretofore in the excursions 
in ourown country. A selection of i 
the best class has been made in order 
the distinctive characteristics of 
architecture of Paris and the district to 
north and north-east. A good deal of 


i 
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seems likely to be got over in the 


St. Maclou at Rouen. Over thirty parish 
churches in villages and towns also appear in 
the list. Part of the j will be a real 
country excursion made in carriages to places 
somewhat out of the ordinary routes—where 
churches of especial interest are to be found— 
models on a smaller scale but of kindred merit 
to that of the better known larger buildings. With 
good weather and good spirits and such good 
leadership a very successful addition may be 
expected to the list of Association excursions. 
The year’s work of the yo society would 
now be jadged very incomp without such 
a pleasant and usefal term of exploration as 
the third and fourth weeks of this month are 
likely to afford the members. We envy those 
of the party, fresh, eager, and hopeful, who are 
going over this interesting ground for the first 
time. Make the most of it, good friends; youth 
comes but once. \ 








DEWSBURY, BATLEY, AND BIRSTAL 
TRAMWAYS. 


On Monday, the 20th July, Colonel Hatchin- 
son inspected that portion of the above tram. 
way extending between Dewsbury and 

which is now completed, being a length of about 
one mile three furlongs, single line, with five 
sidings or passing places. Owing to the extremely 
awkward cross section of the roadway, it has 
been found to lower the surface 
almost throughout in constructing the tramway, 
the road authorities having agreed toalter the side 
paving. Some portions of this side paving being 
still unaltered, the inspector stipulated that 
he could only report favourably on the under. 
taking of the authorities to complete such 
portions before the day of opening the tramway. 
This has been accomplished, and on Saturday 
last the ceremony of opening took place. The 
line, which is ultimately to be extended to Bir. 
stall, is being rapidly laid towards Carlinghow, 
which will form the present terminus. Kincaid’s 
patent chairs are used in the formation of the 
tramway and rails, about forty pounds to the 
yard, and where any defect in the foundation is 
met with, a layer of tar concrete, 6 in. thick, is 
put down. The construction is being carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Malcolm 
Paterson, C.E., by Messrs. Speight & Sons, of 
Leeds, 








GROSVENOR CLUB. 


Turre is no difficulty for bond jide working 
men to become members ; in fact, the committee 
have never refused to elect any mechanic pro- 
vided he was respectable, and we have room at 
present for additional members. 

The club is not in connexion with the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union, nor are all the 
trustees members of the same. The four 
trustees were nominated by the Duke of West- 
minster, and are quite independent of the above 
Society. 8. W. Grarr, Chairman. 








GAS. 


A wew company, called “The Autogen Pare 
Gas Company (Limited),” is being got up, with 
a capital of 24,0001., in 11. shares for supplying 
mansions, stations, and dwellings, with self- 
acting, self . regulating apparatus for the 
manufacture of gas without coal. In fact, 
although we find no account of the modus 
operandi, nor even any explicit description of 
the materials, either in the s, the 
advertisements, or other announcements as to it, 





or other Par Po 
various forms have been recently spoken 
of. The “cost of process will exceed 
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certain members of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
The monument consists of a simple monolith of 
Binny freestone, resting on a moulded base of 
the same material. In the upper part of the 
slab is an oval panel, into which is inserted a 
marble medallion of the artist, executed from a 
head of Tassie’s, helped out by portraits in the 
possession of the Academy. 

The Wilson Monument.—A meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Alexander Wilson monument has 
been held in Paisley. It was stated that the 
monument was now nearly ready, and it was 






























































the west side is a i -chamber, and 


private entrance from Dorrit-street. There is 
also a small gallery, constructed to seat about 
150 persons. Beneath the church, accommoda- 
tion is to be provided for a schoolroom. The 
architecture of the building is plain Gothic. The 
walls are of brick, relieved by stone dressings 
and window tracery. The church, which has 
cost about 5,000!., will accommodate 800 persons 
exclusive of the choir. It was e from 
designs farnished by Messrs. Culshaw and 
Sumners; the builder being Mr. John Corkhill, 


clading the “raw material for the manufacture,” 
which is said to be “unlimited.” The raw 
material is to be sold by the company as well as 
the apparatus. 

We hear, anew, from America, of the conver- 
sion of sewage into gas. A Mr. Bray, who 
claims the invention, is at present in America. 
It is still spoken of as solving at once the two-fold 
problem of consuming sewage and saving coal. 

The apparatus of Mr, John West, manager of 
the Maidstone Gas-works, for charging and dis. 
charging retorts simultaneously in 50 seconds, 














































is well spoken of as a improvement in | agreed to erect it in the -ground of the 
gas-making, ancient Abbey at Paisley, in a spot where, con. | of Liverpool. 
sequent on the recent improvements in that} Builth.—The corner-stone of the new church 








(St. Mary’s) was laid on June 18th. Mr. J. Norton, 
of London, is the architect, and Mr. J. Diment, 
of Bristol, contractor. The estimated odet of 


the present part is 3,000/. 


 mereneee: 
— 


VARIORUM, 


“The Civil Service Handbook of English 
Literature,” by H. A. Dobson (Lockwood & Co.), 
is a capital little book. To give a good idea of the 
Rise and Progress of English Literature in the 
space of some 200 pages was not an easy task ; 
but Mr. Dobson has got over it very satis- 
factorily, and a careful study of his little volume 
will supply with many the want of —7 reading. 
——‘‘ Practical Instructions on Ename! Painting 
on Glass, China, and Tiles,” by Henry Jas. Snell, 
though mainly a trade-book (published by Brodie 
& Middleton), may be recommended as a useful 
introduction to the arts of which it treats, 
Ladies, for example, who desire to try 
what they can do in china-painting may find 
the half-crown it costs a good investment. —— 
A correspondent asks us how he can make an 
/®olian harp. By an odd coincidence we find 
the following particulars in the new number of 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide” :—* An instrument 
of the kind about to be described seems to be of 
very ancient origin, but was re-introduced during 
the last century. The Molian harp produces a 
very pleasing, melodious sound, especially in the 
open air, and is not difficult to construct. A 
long, narrow box, the length of a window, or the 
position in which it is to be placed, is the first 
requisite; it must be made of thin deal, 4 in. 
deep and 5 in. in width. At the extremities of 
the top gine two pieces of oak about } in. high 


neighbourhood, it will be easily observed. The 
monument will be of bronze, with granite pe- 
destal, and will cost 6007. or 7001. 

Unveiling a Memorial at Staleybridyge.—The 
ceremony of unveiling a monument, which has 
just been erected in Stamford Park, Staleybridge, 
to the memory of the late Ln oo bance be 
tinguished local botanist and entomologist, 
been performed by Mr. Thomas Harrison, M.A., 
J.P., president of the Staleybridge Naturalists’ 
Society. The monument is about 12 ft. in 
height, with panels containing suitable inscrip- 
tions. It has been designed and executed by 
Mr, Alfred Wilde, scalptor, Staleybridge, and 
the cost, about 80l., has been defrayed, partly 
by public subscription, and the remainder by 
the exhibition of a large collection of curiosities 
gathered by the deceased, and which will pro- 
bably be placed in a museum to be opened 
shortly in Stamford Park. 


A TALE OF A SPRING LATCH. 


Me. Kexk, cashier to the building firm of 
Withy & Co. Middleton, Hartlepool, has 
melancholy reasons to deplore the fixing of 
a spring lock that opened only outside. 

Quite recently married, he had invited a party 
of friends to his house, and his young wife in 
her anxiety to get rid of the hot air, ventured 
upstairs, and seeing a small closet with a 
ventilator, she entered to open it, when the 
current of air closed the door. In vain she 
called to the servants, although she could hear 
the door-bell ring and her visitors enter; and 
as none suspected that the imprisoned lady was 
in the roof of the house, all the other parts of 
the dwelling and grounds were searched. One 
of the visitors suggested that there might be an 
old oak chest with a secret spring, and this gave 
the clue to the closet, and when at last found, 
Mrs. Kelk was seriously ill and hysterical. 
Violent epileptic fits followed, and the shock 
being more than the nervous system could 
sustain, death shortly put an end to the poor 
young lady’s sufferings. The said affair has not 
only prostrated the unhappy husband, but cast 
& gloom around the whole town. 














CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bristol.—The new distriot church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Tyndall’s Park, which is to supersede 
the present iron church, is now completed as far 
as the second pier of thé nave from the east, 
and it was to be consecrated on the 30th ult. 
The foundation-stone was laid on the 23rd of 
November, 1870, and from that time to the 
present the work has been progressing, at times 
slowly, owing to financial difficulties in the way, 
until something like two-thirds of the building 
are now ready to be used for divine service. 
When quite finished, the church will censist of 
a chancel, 39 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 58 ft. high 
to the apex of the roof, and will be lighted by a 








THE PROPOSED NEW CITY FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE MARKET. 

S1n,—In the communication which Mr. Knightley has 
addressed to you on this subject he omits to state that the 
second premium, as well as the first, was awarded to a 
design for a one-st market, the Shoe-lane frontage 
being utilised for building purposes in exactly the same 
manner as proposed by me, 

This may be accepted as conclusive testimony that, in 


the opinion of the } this type of design was better | large and richly.traceried window of five lights, | and } in. thick, for bridges to which the strings 
or te aan aa the case than s=y/ 15 ft, wide and 26 ft. high, filled with painted | are to be fixed; within the box, at each end, 


glue two pieces of beech-wood, about 1 in. 
square and the width of the box. Into one of 
the bridges fix seven pegs, such as are used for 
piano-strings; into the other bridge fasten the 
same number of small brass pins; and to these 
pins fix one end of the strings, made of small 
catgut, and twist the other end of the strings 
round the pegs; then tune them in unison. 
Place over the top of the strings a thin board, 
supported by four pegs, and about 3 in, from the 
souncing-board, to procure a free passage for 
the wind. The harp should be exposed to the 
wind at a partly open window ; to increase the 
draught of air, the door, or an opposite window 
in the room, should be opened. The strings, in 
a current of air, sound in unison; aud with the 
increasing or decreasing force of the current the 
melody changes into pleasing, soft, low sounds 
and diatonic scales, which unite and occasionally 
form very delightful musical tones. If the harp 
can be placed in a suitable position, so as to. 
receive a sufficient draught of air, in a grotto, 
or romantically-situated arbour, or hidden in 
some shady nook near a waterfall, the effect of 
its sweet sounds is very charming.”-——The 
August part of the Sunday at Home contains a 
memoir of Livingstone, by his father-in-law, Dr. 
Moffat, with autographs, and copy of the portrait 
considered the best by the family. —— The 
Sanitary Record, speaking of the Sanitary Laws 
Amendment Bill, says :—“ For one year more 
those who are —— in sanitary work must 


glass by Wailes. North and south transept, 
each 21 ft. 6 in. long by 18 ft. wide, project from 
the chancel, into which they open by arches 
springing from clustered shafts of serpentine, 
bearing carved caps, and between these shafts 
will be richly-wrought iron grilles or screens. 
The windows in each transept will have four 
lights, and be placed in the gables. The north 
transept is intended for the organ, and the south 
will be fitted with seats. The chancel arch is 
22 ft. wide and 35 ft. high, the jambs of which 
are shafted with polished red Dartmoor granite. 
There are also western arches from the transepts 
to the nave aisles, each 11 ft. wide and 14 ft. 
high. The nave will be 84 ft. long and 26 ft. 
wide, with an arcade of four arches, 22 ft. high 
and 20 ft, wide on each side, springing from 
circular shafts, with moulded bases enriched 
caps. The arch mould is of two orders, and 
labelled. The arcades support a clearstory, with 
three-light windows over the apex of each arch. 
The height of the nave to the tie-beam is 40 ft., 
and to the apex of the roof 64 ft. The steeple 
will occupy the north-west angle of the church, 
and will communicate by a large door with the 
west end of the north aisle. This steeple, when 
completed, will be 200 ft. high. The roofs are 
all of high pitch and open, the nave and chancel 
having tie-beams ; all are covered with Stafford. 


I am perfectly willing to publish.my design, provided 
the © ion of whose ve property it 
has now become, offer no objection thereto. 

In my case, however, the Corporation will have to find 
the necessary materials for the publication ; as, owing to 
the late period at which I entered into the competition, 
and the cunsequent haste in which the design was prepared, 
I was unable to make any copies prior to sending the 
drawings to Guildhall, Lewis H, Isaacs, 








MONUMENTAL. 

Memorial of the fourth Earl of Aderdeen.—The 
Dean of Westminster having granted the neces. 
sary permission, a memorial bust of the late Ear! 
of Aberdeen has been placed in the west aisle of 
Westminster Abbey, near that of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. The bust is in marble, 
mounted on a bronze bracket, and is said to be a 
faithful representation of thedeceased statesman. 
The sculptor is Mr. Matthew Noble. The follow. 
ing is the inscription on the bust :—“ 
Gordon, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., K.G. 
Born January 28, 1784; died December 14, 
1860. Ambassador, Secretary of State, Prime 
Minister.” 

Coldstream : Restoration of the Marjoribanks 
Statue.—Workmen have been actively engaged 
in erecting the necessary scaffolding for raising 
the new statue of the late Chas. Marjoribanks, 
M.P. for Berwickshire, to replace that destroyed 
by ligitning in July last year. The work of 
restoration was done by a border sculptor,—Mr. 
Currie, of Darnick. The statue consists of 
three large blocks of stone, procured from 
Whitsome Newton quarry, and weighing nearly 
four tons. The work of raising the statue to the 
top of the colamn, a height of upwards of 70 ft., 
was done by Messrs. Noble & Brown, and it was 
put in its position without accident. A lightning 
conductor will be placed on the column. 

Monument to David 
Hatehison, R.8.A., of produced 
® monument about to be erected to David Allan, 
one of the fathers of Scottish art. The idea of |i 
marking the grave, and so commemorating the 
name of David Allan, occurred some time ago to 


makes another contribution. For one year more 
the inhabitants of hundreds of villages and of 
thousands of houses must manage as they best 
ean to exist without any water that ia fit to 
drink, although a few simple clauses would re- 
move the difficulties which now stand in the wa 

of their obtaining it. For one year more unwi 

ling sanitary ities will be allowed to neg- 
lect their plainest duties, a they can 
manage to steer clear of the Court of Chancery, 
or are brave enongh to defy the ‘ bottled thunder” 
of the Local Government Board, It is true that 
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a rod in pickle is provided for them by one of 
the clauses of the new Bill, which empowers the 
central authority to enforce the requirements of 
the law by calling in the coercive powers of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. But we fear that 
unless the Local Government Board has resolved 
to show much more activity in putting pressure 
on the sanitary authorities under its jurisdiction 
than it has hitherto done, the rod in question 
will only be laid aside in the lavender in which 
other similar weapons of offence repose.”—— 
Symonds’s Monthly Meteorological Magazine, No. 
102, Vol. IX. July, 1874. Stanford, Charing- 
cross. This magazine contains, in the number 
under notice, an interesting article on “The 
Water Supply of North.Western Europe during 
the Summer of 1874,” It includes translations 
of two papers by the most able men in France 
on such subjects, as Mr. Symonds says. One of 
these papers is titled ‘‘ Probable Diminution of 
the Yield of Spring Water in the Basin of the 
Seine, in the Summer and Autumn of 1874. By 
MM. E. Belgrand and G. Lemoine”; and the 
other is the “ Probable Decrease of Discharge of 
Spring Water in the South-West of France in 
the Summer and Autumn of 1874. By Professor 
V. Raulin.” Mr. Symonds agrees with these 
gentlemen, and treats of the yield of water in this 
country in asimilar pointof view. There is reason, 
he thinks, to believe that in the eastern part 
of England the supply of water in wells, ponds, 
and streams will be very deficient, though not 
quite to the same extent as in North-Eastern 
France.——-“ Sulphur in Iceland. By C. Carter 
Blake. London: Spon. 1874.” The author of 
this pamphlet points attention to the fact that a 
plentiful supply of sulphur can be had for this 
country, from a shorter distance, and at a smaller 
cost, than from the Mediterranean ; and that the 
Danish Government have granted to Mr. Lock, 
an Englishman, a lease of the Government Sul. 
phur Springs or Solfataras, banks or fields, and 
quarries in the Things Syssel in the north and 
east of Iceland. The author estimates the cost 
of Sicilian sulphur at 51.178. 4d. per ton, that of 
Spanish sulphur at 41. 11s., and that of Icelandic 
sulphur at 31.——‘“‘ The Aérophore, and its 
Application to the Mining Industry.” By L. 
Denayrouse, Queen-street, Cannon-street, City. 
Of the breathing apparatus for foul air, as in 
mines, or for work under water, and its utility, 
here described, we have before spoken. It is 
said to have already been practically useful in 
France and Germany. 








WMiscellanen, 
h Clock-tower, Machynlleth.— 


The foundation.stone of a clock-tower to com. 
memorate the birthday and coming of age of 
Lord Castiereagh has been laid in Machynlleth, 
on the site where the old town-hall lately stood. 
The site is the gift of Sir W. W. Wynn. The 
clock-tower will consist of a plinth course with 
steps, surrounded by an ornamental railing. On 
the platform is to be placed a fountain. The 
lower story will be a space, 13 ft. 2 in. square, 
having open arches on the four sides, and but- 
tresses at an angle of 55 sustaining each corner. 
The arches, with polished angle colamns and 
carved caps, will be crowned by crocketed 
canopies and small figures holding bannerets. 
These figures will rest on each corner of the 
springing of the shaft or body of the tower, which 
is to be of Tremadoc stone, splayed at the angles, 
and will have a rampant course of Mansfield 
red stone on each side, with foliated loop-hole 
windows at distances all the way up. The shaft 
or body of the tower will rise from the groined 
ceiling of the arcade, and will be terminated by 
four enriched faces, with angled turrets. The 
tower will be roofed by means of a stone- 
crocketed spirelet, terminated by a large iron 
vane. The dials will be framed in ornamental 
ironwork. The whole height of the tower will 
be 78 ft. from the base to the top of the vane, 
and 48 ft. to the centre of thedials. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Henry Kennedy, of Bangor and 
London ; and the contractor is Mr. Edward 
Edwards, builder, Machynlleth. An illuminated 
clock, with three faces, is to be placed in the 
tower, and will be given by Lady Edwards. 


Drinking Fountain at St. Clement 
Danes.—On Wednesday, at a meeting of the 
rector, churchwardens, and others connected 
with the parish of St. Clement Danes, in the 
Strand, a granite drinking-fountain, which had 
been erected at the entire cost of Mr. Joseph 
Bond, was presented as a gift to the parish, 


Historic Ground.— At the Ship Hotel, Green- 
wich, a special jury was summoned to assess the 
value of a piece of land, about six acres in 
extent, the property of Mr. W. J. Evelyn, the 
defendants being the East London Railway Com- 
pany. The plaintiff claimed 52,0001. It appeared 
that the ground had been in the family’s posses- 
sion since the sixteenth century, and was 
remarkable for its being the place where Sir 
Walter Raleigh doffed his mantle for Queen 
Elizabeth to walk upon, and traditionally the 
rendezvous much frequented by Peter the Great. 
It originally belonged to John Evelyn, the cele- 
brated author, and now in its entirety produced 
a rental of 17,3861. per annum. The property 
has been laid out for building and other pur- 
poses, and the value of land in Deptford had 
increased in a marvellous manner, there being 
scarcely a house vacant. In 1873, the Board of 
Trade appointed a surveyor to value the land, 
and the amount of his valuation was 16,9871. 10s. 
This sum the claimant thought much too small, 
and set up a claim for 52,0001., agreeing, how- 
ever, to lessen it if the company would erect a 
station on the proposed site. They refused to 
do this, and under the 85th section of the Lands 
Clauses Act compulsorily took possession of the 
land, paying into court the sum of 17,0001. to 
cover all demands. After the jury had viewed 
the property, a short consultation between the 
parties ensued, whereupon it was agreed to take 
a verdict by consent for 17,0001. 


Runcorn Rural District.— A report by 
Mr. A. Greenwood, the surveyor and inspector of 
nuisances, on the water supply of the district of 
the Runcorn rural sanitary authority, gives an 
appalling idea of the state of this district. At 
Frodsham township there is a well, one of a 
number of similar ones, built in a ditch, and 
“with sewage from a drain running into it,” but 
in the morning, say the cottagers, it is “decent 
tea-water,” and they wait till morning, and use 
it then, when they have no time to go a quarter 
of a mile to the nearest supply of somewhat 
better water. At Overton (and elsewhere) a 
market-gardener washes his vegetables, before 
sending them to market, in a sewage-pond 
into which his. closet, and those from a 
dozen other houses, empty their liquids. 
When this “filthy sink” is not used, water 
must be fetched from a mile’s distance. The 
Runcorn water-mains ron through Halton, but 
out of 168 houses only forty have any sup- 
ply of water except from a muddy well at 
a distance. At Buck Oak about twenty cot- 
tages have no water at hand except about a 
pint at a time from a hole in a rock, and even a 
deficient supply at some distance. At Norton 
they get their water supply by stealing it. The 
Runcorn sanitary authority have liberally raised 
the salaries of their three medical officers of 
health from 201. a year each to 25!.; but still, 
strange to say, the Government are not satisfied. 


The Worcester Model Dwellings Asso- 
ciation.—The twentieth annual general meeting 
of this Association has been held in the local 
Guildhall. Mr. G. W. Hastings presided. The 
report stated that there has been a loss to the 
Association from void houses during the last 
twelve months of 671. 12s. 9d., being an 
excess of 4]. ls. 10d. on the loss from that 
cause in the previous year. With these un- 
satisfactory results before them the reporters 
add that they see no prospect of an im- 
provement. The chairman said the working 
classes preferred nowadays to breathe purer air 
and get the advantage of a small garden 
attached to their premises. This was not a 
matter for regret, as it doubtless improved their 
health and morals. Mr. Webb introduced the 
question of winding up the Association, observing 
that he had long been of opinion that the utility 
for we an association had culminated, and that 
such a society was no lon necessary, when 
they considered the wake of respectable 
houses which had been built outside the city 


since the Association was started, to ensure good | info: 


dwellings for the labouring classes. The want 
which was felt twenty years ago no longer 
existed, and he thought the time had come when 
the Association should be wound up. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and report. 


New Parish Church for Newington.—The | opinion 


foundation stone of a new church for St. Mary’s, 
Newington, was laid on Wednesday last by Lord 
Hatherley in the Kennington Park-road. The 
cost of the new building exclusive of the tower 
and spire, will not be less than 15,0001... Mr. 
Fowler, of Louth, is the architect, We shall 





publish a view and plan before long. 


The Sanitary Condition of Northampton- 


shire.—From a re by Mr. Haviland, the 
Medical Officer of Health, lengthened extracts 
from which are given in the local papers, it 
appears that although during the last decennial 
period the rate of mortality in the county has 
been considerably lowered, there is still much 
room for improvement. In some districts 
typhoid has prevailed to a lamentable extent, 
the result for the most part of improper sanitary 
arrangements, such as want of a proper supply 
of pure water, the prevalence of cesspools, 

the want of a system of scavenging, 
and of improved dwellings. Northampton 
itself, from its exceptional position, ought to be 
one of the most healthful of towns; but Mr. 
Haviland is of opinion that “ nothing of a satis. 
factory character will be effected until the 
Urban Authority shall take upon itself the 
daties which now devolve on the Improvement 
Commissioners.” Rural Sanitary Authorities 
must have greater powers conferred on them, 
equivalent to those now My by the 
Urban. The Medical Officer likewise calls 
attention to the necessity of something being 
done to prevent the frequent overflowing of the 
rivers and their tributaries in the eastern dis. 
tricts, which are now the cause of much disease 
and mortality. 


A Green Paint.—The Journal of Horticul- 
ture recommends the following as a cheap and 
durable green paint:—Half a pound of black 
paint with half a pound of yellow ochre (Oxford 
ochre, by preference) ground into it, and well 
stirred together. These will make a paint of an 
olive-green, varying in colour odestiing to the 
quality of the yellow ochre; but a little more, 
either of the black or yellow, may be added 
to produce either a deep ivy-green or a lighter 
shade, up to the palest aucuba-leaf. When the 
colour required is arrived at, a pennyworth of 
patent driers is tobe added. This paint may be 
kept for a considerable time in a cool place, and 
with two or three inches of water over it. When 
required for using, take a small quantity out 
into a pipkin and thin with equal parts of raw. 
linseed oil and turpentine. On noaccount should 
boiled oil be used, as this causes the paint to 
dry on the surface while it remains soft within, 
and renders it very liableto blister when exposed 
to the sun. One coat of this paint will be found 
to cover very fairly, but it is always best to lay 
on the first coat very thinly, and let it become 
thoroughly dry and hard before completing with 
asecond coat, 


Alterations and Improvements in Salford 
Town-hall.—The alterations and improvements 
in the Salford Town-hall, commenced some 
eighteen months since, and rendered necessary 
by the great insufficiency of accommodation for 
the police department, are rapidly approaching 
completion. A commodious new court-room has 
been erected. It measures 60 ft. by 28 ft., ex- 
clusive of the bench for the magistrates. Gal- 
leries have been erected, and it is calculated 
that accommodation will be provided for about 
300 of the public. A police room, 60 ft. 
long by 28 ft., has been made. The floor of this 
room is suitable for the parading of police. 
Eight commodious new cells have been built, 
together with a debtors’ cell, a search-room, and 
a police waiting-room. The works have been 
carried on under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. B. Pattison, general clerk of works to the 
corporation, acting according to the directions 
of the borough engineer, Mr. A. Fowler. The 
contract has been executed by Mr. W. Southern, 
of Salford, at a cost of about 6,0001. 


“A Trap for the Surveyor.”—The St. 
George’s (Hanover-square) Surveyor does not 
take in good part our report under this heading. 
He says :— 

“ Your correspondent chooses to represent as say- 
ing that the —, Tr sure ‘did not sao three days 
over tho Landon parishes.’ ie has howe to 
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The North Oxfordshire Archwological 
Society has had its yearly excursion, leaving 
Oxford for Thame, where the members were met 
by the Rev. Mr. Greensill, who conducted them 
through the church and the prebendal and 
Grammar School premises. At Chinnor, the 
Rev. Sir William Musgrave took them through 
the church, which is constructed of flint, and 
adorned within by sixteen oil paintings by 
Sir James Thornhill. The 
moated castle of Sherburn was (by the kindness 
of the Earl of Macclesfield) lowered to admit 
the party, who were conducted through the 
dwelling-rooms and libraries. Watlington was 
the next point, where the Town-hall is more 
curious than ornamental, and the church roofless 
under restoration. At Cowley, on the return 
journey, owing to the defective filling of a drain, 
the four horses drawing the drag but the 
passengers received no injury. 

Crystal Palace School of Art, Science, 
and Literature.—The annual award of medals 
and certificates to successful students in the art- 
classes of this school, which have been very 
prosperous during the past session, was made on 
Saturday in last week. Mr. Louis Haghe and 
Mr. H. G. Hine officiated as judges of the water- 
colour paintings (Mr. Edward A. Goodall, 
master), and awarded the silver medal to Miss 
Thwaites, of Harcourt-villa, Upper Norwood ; 
the certificate of merit to Miss B. Whitworth, 
of The Knowle, Dulwich-wood Park. Miss 
Stokes obtained commendation. Mr. T. Woolner, 
A.R.A., and Mr, T. Thornycroft were jadges of 
the modelling in clay, Mr. W. R. Shenton, 
master; Miss Kate Green, of Enmore Park, 
South Norwood, gained the silver medal; and 
the certificate was given to Miss Helena Teulon, 
of Penge. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works.—At 
the usual weekly meeting, a report was brought 
up from the Works Committee, proposing that 
the width of the approach from Charing-cross to 
the Victoria Embankment should be 90 ft. Mr. 
Taylor moved as an amendment that it be 80 ft. 
The amendment was lost by 22 to 8. Thereupon 
a member rose to propose that the road should 
be 100 ft., if necessary, and urged that it would 
be better to wait until the ground was cleared 
before deciding what really should be the width. 
He concluded by moving that the question be 
referred back to the committee to consider. The 
amendment was lost by 22 to6. A letter was 
read, stating that Mr. Foley, R.A., had inspected 
the proposed site for the statue of the late Mr. 
John Stuart Mill upon the Victoria Embank. 
ment, near the Temple, and approved of it. 


The Teaching in Art and Science 
Schools.—In his report on the inspection of 
Science and Art Schools, Mr. Bartlett calls 
attention to the extremely unsatisfactory results 
of the scientific training in many classes. The 
answers to the teachers’ questions seem often 
fair enough, but “a brief and simple cross- 
examination of the pupils shows that there is 
a want of thoroughness in the instruction ; the 
knowledge gained is shallow and unintelligent.” 
Teachers certificated for several subjects are 
little apt, Mr. Bartlett asserts, to consider the 
relative value of instruction in this or that 
science, their chief object too often being to 
pass as many scholars as possible by mere cram. 
The inspector recommends the formation of a 
central committee in each town, to look after 
and test the quality of the scientific instruction 
given. 

Stokenham, Devon.—The church of this 
parish, which is situate by the sea coast, was 
re-opened last week by the bishop of the diocese, 
Bishop Temple, after undergoing a thorough 
repair, including new open-timbered roof, some 
new windows, new massive open benches in the 
nave and transepts, and stalls for the sfngers in 
the choir ( placed in the north transept), 
tiled an This church bears date 1421, 
and was originally consecrated in honour of St. 
Michael, by Bishop . The works have been 
principally under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Lidstone, of Dartmouth, architect’ and diocesan 
surveyor, and have been executed by Bragg, late 
of Paignton; Webber, of Plymouth; Chinnock, 
of Paignton ; and Luscombe, of Torquay. 


The for h.—A 
tender having been accepted for the execution of 


the aquarium at Scarborough at about 70,0001., | picture 
Operations will be commenced as soon as the 
ground can be cleared; and the works will 
be vigorously prosecuted in order to the whole 
being completed in time for the season of 1876. 


The Architectural and Archmological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland. 
The second meeting of this society for the 
season has been held at Romald-kirk. The 
members mustered at Barnard Castle to the 
number of 320. On their way to the place of 
meeting, they drove through Cotherstone, 
“famed,” as one of the party observed, “ for 
pretty girls and cheeses.” On the road they 


the | viewed a couple of resting-stones, once used for 


resting coffins on while on the way to Romald- 
kirk churchyard. Arrived at Romaldkirk, the 
Rev. J. F. read an interesting paper 
on the history and architecture of Romaldkirk 
Church. The party intended a visit to Start- 
forth, but were prevented by want of time. 


Church Restoration at Hughenden. — 
Divine service has been performed for the last 
time in the curious manor church which stands 
in the private park near Hughenden House, the 
seat of Mr. Disraeli. A restoration on a scale 
so extensive as to involve the demolition of 
almost the entire edifice has been planned, and! 
a faculty has been obtained from the archbishop. 
The work is to be carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Blomfield, architect. The estimated cost 
of the works in hand will be 5,0001., 3,0001. of 
which have been already collected. The time 
required for the rebuilding will be nearly two 
years, and in the meanwhile service will be per- 
formed in a wooden erection in Mr. Disraeli’s 
grounds, 


Ornamenting Glass.—Mr. W. Sutherland, 
of Manchester, has patented some improvements 
in painting, gilding, silvering, and ornamenting 
the surface of glass, and protecting the same 
frominjury. The plate of glass is first ground 
on one side and the design traced upon it. The 
colours, paints, and metals are then applied with 
varnish or size, and the glass is then put ina 
stove to dry and harden ; other colours or metals 
are then applied and hardened in the same way. 
The ornamental glass may be secured to slabs of 
cement or other substance. Another part of 
the invention consists in the application of the 
transfer process used in porcelain to 
glass. 

Success of the New Baths and Wash- 
houses at Paddington.— It is gratifying 
to find that the new baths and washhouses 
at Paddington, which were recently opened to 
the public, promise to be a success. At the 
meeting of the Paddington vestry held last 
week, it was stated that there had been ae 
many as 3,000 bathers in one day, without any 
hitch occurring in the arrangements, and that 
during the six weeks the income was 
1,1641., and the profit about 6001. A motion to 
borrow an additional sum not exceeding 6,0001., 
for the completion of the baths and washhouses, 
was unanimously carried. 


Bronze —Amongst other castings 
recently in progress at the foundry of Messrs. 
Cox & Sons are mentioned :—From models by 
Mr. Thos. Thorneycroft, four statues for the 
Park-lane drinking-fountain,—three of these 
have been exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
1874; the colossal equestrian statue of the 
late Lord Mayo,—the sketch model exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1874. From models by Mr. 
Matthew Noble, the colossal statue of Cromwell, 
the four panels for the Derby Memorial, and the 
four panels for the Leicester Memorial. Froma 
model by Mr. T. A. Raemackers, the statue of 
the late Earl of Clancarty. 


Improvements at St. Mark's Church, 
— During the last two years 

several improvements have been made in St. 
Mark’s Church, Kennington, commonly known 
as “Kennington Church,” and still further im- 
provements are about to be effected, at an 
estimated cost of 1,2001., which will bring up 
the amount expended upon alterations and im. 
provements in the interior of the church to about 
3,2001. The late Mr. Teulon designed the 
alterations which have already been effected, 
and the plans for those about to be carried out 
have been prepared under the direction of Mr. 


Foster. 

A Portrait.—Messrs. Hogarth have pub- 
lished a portrait of the Right Honourable the 
Baroness Burdett -Coutts, from the original 
in the possession of the Baroness, 
painted by Mr. James R. Swinton. It has been 
well engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. 

Zobell, and will doubtless be coveted by those 








who desire a memorial of this excellent lady, 


Lincolu.—Building operations continue in full 
force in Lincoln, the movement, as regards the 
better class of residences, being conspicuously 
marked above-hill. On Saturday last the chief 
corner-stone was laid by the owner of a house 
building in James-street, on a site where it is said 
a church dedicated to All Saints once stood ; some 

old houses have been removed, and it is 

the first instance on record of an old 

residence pulled down and a new one erected in 

its vicinity. The architects are Messrs. Drury & 

Mortimer, and the builder is Mr. George 
Morgan, all of Lincoln. 


An Ancient Fortification.—A discovery 
was recently made on Lord Zetland’s estate near 
Willance Leap, Swaledale, and within a few 
miles of the town of Richmond. It consists of 
the remains of an extensive Roman or Danish 
camp, the foundations of the enclosing wall 
having been unmistakably traced for an area of 
65 yards by 50 yards, The site is not far distant 
from the River Swale, in a field immediately 
underneath the Scar, and a little to the east of 
the well-known Willance Leap. The remains 
clearly indicate a wall of considerable dimen. 
sions and strength, and are of undoubted 
antiquity. 


Public Fire Alarum.—<At Rochdale a new 
a has been fixed for giving alarm in case 
of fire. It causes three 75-lb. hammers to act 
on a large tenor bell in the clock-tower of the 
town-hall. The machine, it is said, can be imme. 
diately set in motion by pulling a lever at the 
police-station, and can be stopped instantly. 
For the sake of the peaceful slumbers of the 
Rochdale le, and the safety of their pro- 
perty, it is to be hoped the three 75.lb. hammers 
will not often be set in motion by night. 


Protection and Redress for Railway 
Travellers.—A meeting has been held in the 
Law Institution,—the Duke of Manchester in 
the chair,—for the purpose of launching the 
Railway Travellers’ Protection Society, of which 
his Grace is president. Among those present 
were—the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Sir 
Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., Sir John 
Murray, bart., Mr. Raphael Brandon, and others. 
Appropriate resolutions were unanimously 
passed, 


Proposed Great Telescope.—Mr. Jas. Lick, 
of San Francisco, has bestowed upon the State 
of California, by deed, a series of splendid gifts, 
amounting in the whole to 2,000,000 dols. The 
most remarkable of the donations is one of 
700,000 dols. for the purpose of erecting and 
endowing an astronomical observatory, and equip- 
ping it with “a powerful telescope, superior to, 
and more powerful than, any telescope ever yet 


Road Locomotives.—If steam cultivation 
is to be more general in England, more of the 
counties must follow the example of Bedford. 
shire in strengthening the county bridges for the 
transit of road locomotives. At the Bedfordshire 
quarter sessions the surveyor reported upon 
twenty-three county bridges, which have been 
put in a satisfactory state of repair, and equal 
to carrying ordinary traction engines. 


Evesham Drainage.— An Engineer writes :— 
Can any of your readers inform me whether the 
appointment of engineer for the drainage of 
Evesham, for which applications were sent in last 
January, has yet been made ? 


The Gold Medal.—The Council of 
the Institute of Architects propose to recom- 
mend to the members in August next that the 
Royal Gold Medal be awarded to Mr, Street. 


The Mint Site.—It is said that the Govern- 


ment has abandoned for this session the proposal 
to remove the site of the Mint from Tower-hill. 








TENDERS 


























For additions to the Sunday Schoo! Union, for the com- 
—_. Mr. J, E. Saunders, architect. Quantities sup- 
. Bewell & B0n.........0cccseeses esececees £4,310 0 0 

Young ‘ 4,300 0 0 
4,200 0 0 

Pritchard 4,077 0 0 
Brass 4,065 0 0 
Colle & BOM ccccccesscoscccsessceseeses 3,995 0 0 
les 3,970 0 0 
tle 3,953 0 0 
Scrivener & White .,......00c0-20008 3,923 0 0 
land -» 9,883.0 0 
Merrit & Ashby .......cseree0 coves 3,877°0 0 
POSEY ccccsccewasesesentpecsscsvenrcesscse 3811 0 0 
Tarrant 3,700 0 0 
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For new workhoase buildings, Chester, Messrs. W. 
Perkin & Sons, architects :— 








BOAgeCe7S.........000 0000+ -000+000 enenaniien £43,000 0 0 
Rodgers. ad Ah 33,000 0 0 
Horsman . nei Wee eS 
Boothman & Broomheed biog . 33,979 0 0 
Fords......ccosccsscessesssseessssesecoves —— 4 : 

cqutnooqunennenyicee® 7 
 Spealemenanrncmes * Saito 0 0 
Gnibble 90,900 0 @ 
= B53 § 

atherl “& Ry er : D 
fide eesley cane io. 30,257 12 8 
| ne ee 29,857 0 0 
Gabbutt & Son - wanbiees 29,690 0 0 
 -snnegunnsahad acl séccswennedetenie . 29,400 0 0 
een pain Lae ee! 
ughes......+ scncnnensecesseiactnanin . 2,950 0 0 
WG... covsuicssnsesibbitscnmesiaees . 23,742 0 0 
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For new church of St, Paul, Clerkenw Mr. Ewan 
Christian, arehitect, Quantities by Mesers, “Goodman & 
Vinal) :— 








Banor ....ccscsrssssereee poctonecsanecene £7,124 0 @ 
Pritchard .....sccccessercerrosseseeeree 6,945 0 0 
Brass . osee . 6,777 0 0 
Dove, Brothers. eases . 6375 0 O 
pene hag — 6,327 0 0 
& Burge 6,200 0 0 

Manley & Rogers. . 5,989 0 0 
Downs aC o 6,850 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 49, Portland-place, 
and for new house on portion of back land, Mr, George 
Truefitt, architect :— 

Stanley Bird (accepted) ......... £9,433 0 0 


For alterations and additions to No. 27 ge rd 
street, for Mr. A. R. Wormald. Mr. F.C, Dyer 
tect, Quantities by hs Pee Henry Wm. Brosibridgs 

















Gould & B 
Perkins soee 
Weed srccmesecrr see Pi vanencdacnstvesoneses 
For alterations and —* . the Black Lion, Bays- 
water, for Mr. Gill. Mr. - Williams, architect, 
Quantities not supplied :— 
BNOUN wconancrnsnnntioninenass Sododececnecese £938 0 0 
BOWS  seocvrvecceeveccvscciccceaconsenees . 77 00 
ABIOF cercscccerosceseese ysivnenvdéusibaokie . 71 0 0 
For new High ‘Behool, I salon -place, Guildford, 
Mesers. E. W. Lower & Son, arc itects :— 
Charlton.........+ easeseecccecncseecoecss 706 3 0 
Burdett , 627 13 6 
Swayne, jun. (accepted) .......... 40510 0 
Sweyne (withdrawn) ......... somcnes COL Is © 





For enlargement of the Vicarage-house, Stokenchureh, 
Oxon. Mr, Arthur Vernon, architect :— ; 
NORE a. corstncenpsupeaisnntnmnptenpinbignets £228 0 0 
Byred (accepted)........ EAE LE , 210 0 O 





For tramway depét, North-end, Portsmouth. Messrs. 
Davis & Emanuel, architects, Quantities supplied (on 
Sppointment by the builders) by Mr, J. Glenn :— 

Morey, jun £2,250 














Brambie, Brothers Ri 
W. BR. & ©, Light (accepted) ... 1,790 


Larcome ocr.csceesesseeee sueenencdeccses . 2,138 9 : 
se al euetens eoésicons diccentbbaneos a 0° 
Cooper ; 4 ° ° 
Quick soe «1,889 0 O 
0 0 
e 0 


For repairs and painting at the Coopers’ Almshouses, 
Mr. G. B. Williams, pechiiast : i “ — 
Hayward & Son (accepted) coscedove £206 0 0 





For decorations to the Sentiment Tavern, Great 
Queen -street :— 
Hayward & Son on (secepted) rereeeeee £197 17 0 
For painting and sundry works at the London establish- 
ment of Christ's Hospital, Mr, 8, Renton, architect, 


Quantities supplied :— 
NTT. ‘vivscnvonrsischotiinintianbend sovcorees L912 O O 
Pitman & Guihbertece’ wbeoeave ecevese 00 
Patman & Fotheringham ........... . 87 0 @ 
SNOT sisisnetepiiiaventaaiinianbeabia 72 0 0 
Hayward & Son (accepted) sahereeis 825 0 0 





For rebuilding new dining-room to Mouflet’ z 
Hongue-stret, Mr, John iney, architect : mare seis 





For alterations ‘and additions t 
Mr, Frederick Thomson, architect ; de. RR g ee 
Maxwell, Brothers ..0......ccccccsses £617 0 0 
Howard .. Sdiatinad 
White (sccepted) 





For works at West. House, Clapham, for Mr. 


8. 
Caweton, Messrs. E. Habe Brosk archi “ 
Serivener & Wh ite senna da F ome 








For the German church, Dalst 

essrs. E. oO & Brock, oo piggy 
Lawrence o..,..c0eessseccsssersveserees £4,810 
eee & Son... 

arpington & Cole.............. 7 

Browne & Rob aon eve on 
Manley & Ro, 
Scrivener & bite’ 
Newman & Mann... 


OOF etree sete 


ceooooo 





For alterations a and repairs to Crosby- 
for Mr. P. Davies, Mr’ Charlee 3 Reilly, pe som iat 











Norton ,,,.. £598 

OURO ss scsencorsansnnccsnnanenesbituiiuss 496 13 ° 
Harrison ....,, ecdceessene sresevsecennens 423 0 0 
Staines & Bon ooo ccssees 364 0 0 
Greenwood & ssntanenstne 358 0 0 
Heeps (accepted) ........, ariabaveia . 32 0 0 


elSoooceco 
SSeoce0° 





For the erection of sablon t Old ord, for Mees 


Allan Sacer og 
kmore & Morley (accepted) £907 0 0 





gui pee 





Hearle o 
Glasscock (accepted) . 











For works at No. 8, Grosvenor- pleco Commereial-road’ 
see goon oe Messrs, Haddock & Selby. Mr, William 
tect :— 

Tse eonuenee £844 0 6 
DEORE ..ccesevccececeneenesess concer 0 0 
ROR sar urcnesoescansenenene 0 0 
ane 5 Soe cosehubenssdedbuaneninen 679 4 4 
Blackmore & Morley (accepted) 648 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Early Art-work of the Goldsmith,” unavoidably 

“One of the Ill-used” says :—‘* In a case of competition is it not a 
great breach of confidence for a board to appoint a sub-committee to 
ask the opinion of one of the competitors before arriving at a decision?” 
and wants to know “ what course should we take for the credit of the 
Profession." © inly this does not sound very well ; but all hecan 
do is “to grin and bear it”; with a determination te sake inysisies 
before he competes again. A word to our 
an architect who writes a letter wish two pieces of bad grammar ur in | it 








does not ao advance “the credit of the Profession.” We speak with- 
good intention only.—H. D. M. (we willingly believe our correspon- 
dent's statement).—J. T. D. (suggestion came too late).—T. K. W. 
(valeony landing 9 ft. by 3 ft. is certainly not included by the term 
‘window cills”).—~ Semper Fidelis (next week), — Asphalte (next 
week ).— Veritas (anonymous assertion is of no value. We will insert 
letter willingly with signature).—R. A. C. (amounts should be sent).— 
R. A.—L. & Bon. —G. T.—P. & Sons.—Mr. H.—A. @.—Mr. P.—T, L.— 
Rev. H. F. W.—D. D.—J. B. D.—H. W. B.—K. & Co—8. G.— 
T. A. M.—8. W. G.—J. G.—F. P.—F. T.—Rev. J. C. E—R. G.— 
G. & Co.—O, &.—H. & Bon. —J. M—J. T. B-E. 2 BR. WL.— 
T. A M. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be fed 

by the name and address of the sender, not cammenie Ser 

publication. 

Norz.—The responsibitity of signed articles, and papers read at 
meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——— —Bitustions | Situations 


Wan 
oie ene Ghat Ee vane = under .. ayy és, 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words).. 0s. 6d, @ 64, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ts epee i tne Cad Lanphon es tenvaecd a pease 
Payable in pce we 
Haltp i Stee a F eng ae ag © 


should be remitted M Post Office, 
King-strest, muita by Money Orr to DOUGLAS POURDRINIER 











Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. Hon. 


on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copins 
ONLY should be sent. 


Ga NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Aer should be | 


le for Trstt- | ™.P.; 





Bath Stone of best ; 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. (Limited), 


Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at rage er and Depdts; 
Ee ee 


Doth Btone Office, Corsham, Wilte. [Apvr.]} 
Green Slates.—These 








Beysscl, Patent Metallic Lava and 
M STODARBRT & COA 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C.—[Apvr.] 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
usual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—6 Wharf, 











Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E. [Apvr.} 
JI. L. BACON & CQ. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &o. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.0. 


From FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of o Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 











(XOLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
| \ LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 

36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


mreaDiacant etter = LONDON, SE. 











QociaL SCIENCE CONGRESS, GLAS- 
kK Gow September 90th to October 7th.—President, The Right 
Earl of Y. yo = te. —J uris- 
The ane Hon. Lord MONCRIEF! 7 ae Justice Clerk of 
ucation, a Lord NAPIER & ETTRICK, 

KT. ; Heal = Right LYON PLAYFAIR, rosin, of Crime F.BS. 
Section, er HILL, Esq. ~ iasrines, 

c. W. eee 


a eaee ay eae 


LOU RED, or 





addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” DESIGNS ad WORKING DRAWING. 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other | Terms Moderate.—Address, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.0 


Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








Bills of tities, Specifications, 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, | 


29, inlays Pls “pee ogy or 


Lithographed.—[Apvr.] 





MPETITION and other DRAWINGS 


beers by a first-class Draughtsman, in a most artistic 


R= --- oy Fane eel aeantin omaale 


931, Office of “* The Builder.” 


ANITARY APPLIANCES.—A THIRD 


SEARS of o veluhts PATENT 2S. 005% Sm ago 
for a investment.—Addresa, in first instance, to 
C. EB. Office af * Sghe Betiden” 








T. TRELOAR & SONS, 


SUPERIOR 


COCOA-NUT 


FIBRE 


MATTING ¢9 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


AND 





MATS. 


GooD 
FLOOR 
CLOTH. 
KAMPTULICON 
CORK 
CARPET. 


Manufacturers and Warehousemen, 








